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WueEn Loisy’s La Naissance du Christianisme reached England and America 
in 1988, the belief was freely expressed that the work heralded a new epoch 
in Biblical scholarship. To not a few English-speaking readers it seemed that 
an era of Liberation had arrived in theologyy:comparable with, say, the 
liberation of British philosophy which Bosanquet attributed to the appearance 
of Caird’s Kant : but seemingly the process of liberation was suspended for a 
decade while the religious landslide gathered momentum, the great world 
outside the Churches going about its business regardless of the’ spiritual 
offices of their incumbents, whose title derives from alleged events that 
occurred nearly 2,000 years ago. 

The modern spirit has stamped itself indelibly on the record for posterity 
to decipher and assess. What Mr Churchill calls “‘ this grim and ferocious 
epoch ” has distinguished itself by orgies of wickedness so desperate that the 
twentieth century for all time will be branded as the supreme example of 
man’s inhumanity to man. The promise of the nineteenth century which 
held out hopes that the Christian world was at length about to enter a milder 
age has been shamefully belied, and the vast non-Christian populations in 
all lands have been presented with cogent reasons for deposing Christendom 
from its self-allotted moral pre-eminence. Methods of barbarism in two 
fratricidal wars, culminating in the atom bomb, contrast so painfully with 
the tolerance that has enabled India and China to live as neighbours for 
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2,000 years without a single war that long cherished doubts regarding the 
real value to the race of the Christian Evangel have become overnight an 
insistent challenge. 

The prevailing disillusionment is too profound for the old panaceas, The 
First World War was in some ways more murderous than the Second ; but, 
even so, Bosanquet in the thick of the carnage could detect a certain moral 
compensation. ‘“‘ The true warrior,” wrote Bosanquet in 1916, “is the 
knight of the holy spirit, and in the modern soldier at his best we find more 
than traces of his temper.” Thirty years later it is inconceivable that any 
sober thinker could pen anything so patently false. The courage which has 
supplied the motive power of this war is the courage of hate and anger ; and 
that, observed Bosanquet, ‘as already the Pagan knew, is a hideous and 
bestial courage.” So that no one to-day could quote the fervent desire of 
Nelson to exterminate all Frenchmen as something that we moderns have 
outgrown: rather the hatred which Nelson confessed in private has crept 
into the public pronouncements of official spokesmen, and has converted 
contemporary history ‘ at the highest levels ’ into a study in criminology. 
It will take many generations to live down the frenzied utterances and ruth- 
less deeds of the century which proclaimed itself the heir of all the ages and 
promptly proved it by a wholesale reversion to savagery. The few protests 
against the new barbarism alluded to by Churchill have been mostly the 
work of the Society of Friends. No other religious community has stood by 

he principle of love the social bond enunciated by Bosanquet and accepted 
by all Christian sects as the basis of their morality. What then are we to 
say of this defection ? 

The fact is plain and undeniable. Two millenia of propaganda have 
culminated in a sanguinary massacre of the innocents in which the Churches 
effaced themselves and simply did not count, save as accessories. And for 
the most part the public was hardly surprised. So much had been heard of 
the Failure of the Churches that their apostasy in the gravest of all crises was 
taken for granted. Organised religion, indeed, had for long been losing 
ground, and was fighting  Sippeci action, Chesterton had sought to 
deflect the attack by observing it was absurd to say that Christianity had 
failed : Christianity had never been tried. A formula useful as an answer to 
the enemies of religion as such, whether materialists or atheists or Marxists, 
who denounced it as the opium of the people, but useless as a clue to what 
was meant by Christianity. To Chesterton, Belloc, Wyndham Lewis, Douglas 
Jerrold, Arnold Lunn, it was an article of faith that the success of Christianity 
had been marred by the Great Schism. And that is beside the point in the 
wider controversy whose prime mover is the glaring fact that the Churches 
have had a long innings, and at the close of the innings Christendom is no 
better than a moral shambles. 

Accordingly when we compare the outlook in 1946, when the Editor of 
the HrsBert is publishing his translation of La Naissance, with the outlook 
in 1984, when he was drawing attention to the volumes with which Alfred 
Loisy had crowned his life-work, we have to reckon with the European 
black-out. For that alters the entire perspective of the moralist and the 
Church historian, as nothing else within the memory of man. 

Two World Wars in fact have stripped off every untested inhibition of 
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custom and tradition from thinking men, and if Loisy convinces us that the 
dominant religion of the white race needs a complete overhaul, like much else 
of our civilisation, we shall go all the way with him and gladly. And he | 
certainly goes very far. It is not only that he denies the Divinity of Our 
Lord: many have done that from His day to our own: but few so soberly 
and convincingly. Indeed he deliberately affirms that Jesus was not only 
human but was notably fallible ; that he was a visionary who utterly misread 
the signs of the times and accordingly paid the penalty of his error with his 
life. 

Positively, moreover, he traces out the movement which issued from the 
tragedy with so much insight and sympathy that the miraculous outcome 
nowhere violates reason and measure. That is precisely what is so telling. 
The orthodox contention that the miraculous triumph of Christianity is a 
standing proof that it had a miraculous origin in supernatural events and a 
superhuman personality is rendered unmeaning by his impartial study of the 
data. Natura non facit per saltum is the presupposition of the study, and 
so it leads from phase to phase without a gap, and with no help from an 
extraneous supramundane Power. The divine spark which Jesus shared 
with all other human beings was really and truly quenched in blood, and loses 
nothing in brilliancy or illuminating power when recognised as in essence 
identical with the flame that sustained the inner fire of many other martyrs, 
not all Christian and not all acknowledged as such. 

Like John the Baptist, Jesus fell a victim to a wave of optimism which in 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius mounted high in Palestine (and far 
beyond, as the Fourth Eclogue and the inscription from Priene testify), and 
went mounting up long after the stern reaction of Judaism and Roman Law 
should have stemmed the flood. In Judea, according to Loisy, that Messianic 
expectancy; after the first shock, lost none of its potency among the followers 
who, after their Master’s martyrdom, had scattered to their homes in con- 
sternation. The details are buried in oblivion mostly, but one datum seems 
safe. It was Simon Peter, declares Loisy, who in this crisis revived the 
drooping spirits of the brethren and provided the fresh rallying-cry : ‘* The 
Master has not been vanquished by death, but has gloriously risen from the 
dead.”’ Other resurrections there were in plenty, but nothing ever happened 
in consequence : this was different. The Son of God had not deserted his 
followers. Jesus is alive with God, ready to come with the Reign of God, as 
the Christ. The Reign of God was at hand, and, assured of that, they again 
repaired to Jerusalem to await His coming. Weeks, however, passed and 
grew into months, and still the Reign was not, and the world held on its way. 

Then came the disclosure of a sublimer truth, when the band of visionaries 
perceived that the risen Lord and Saviour had not abandoned them, but, 
since those who believed in Him were His subjects, His Kingdom had come, 
not in outward pomp and circumstance, but in Spirit. Inasmuch, too, as his 
subjects did His will on earth through faith and thus shared in His powers, 
there was nothing, as they averred by and by, to check the spread of His 
Kingdom ; ultimately, its boundaries stretched far beyond Palestine and 
Jewry, for admission was simplified until all the heathen world had to do was 
to unite in doing homage to the risen Lord who had undertaken to save them 
in this life and bestow upon them eternal bliss in the next. 
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Thus was the way paved for the Mission: and if the French explorer’s 
reconstruction of the beginnings is original and bold, it impresses us even in 
a brief outline as extraordinarily suggestive and sane. 

What the new directive means to Loisy’s interpreter, now his translator, 
we can guess from the strong “* Food for Thought ” contained in recent issues 
of the Journal. If in 1934, when the cataclysm was still avoidable, he con- 
sidered Loisy’s teaching liberal to the point of revolution, portending a 
rigorous theological catharsis, what is he to think of the effect likely to be 
produced by Loisy’s views, now that they are to be presented in lucid English, 
so that British scholarship will be compelled to abandon its native insularity, 
and either accept or refute the Frenchman’s conclusions ? 

Amid the crash of empires and dynasties and social systems it is more 
imperative than ever, and easier by far, to welcome not merely the debunking 
of a Church if its pretensions are demonstrably obsolete ; but-also, as the 
translator observes, the self-excommunication to which all are entitled who 
prefer the integrity of a Loisy to any compromise. No matter where the 
world-revolution stops, nothing can prevent the status of the leading world 
religions from undergoing a drastic revision. The event has proved -that 
while, as we believe, religion is a natural function of man, Christendom can 
boast of no uniquely authoritative religion or Church : the title of Christianity 
to dispossess the other faiths, Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, is more disputable than ever. And Bosanquet, for instance, 
spoke wisely when he deprecated a world monopoly of any faith, contending 
that mankind in the bulk had developed the kinds of religion that suited best 
its diverse parts. 

Even if agreement were possible on that point, however, the big issuc 
raised by Loisy is the urgent one. Christianity is on its trial as never before. 
Practically the atheists and their allies have scored resounding victories. 
On the Euro-Asiatic continent the Godless and the Anti-Gods are supreme 
over the whole of the territory lying between Vladivostock and the Iron 
Curtain. Twelve satellite nations numbering 120 millions look to the men of 
the Kremlin for guidance or control. 

What will happen in the West, in Austria, France and Spain, nobody can 
tell. Supposing the politico-religious resistance to revolution creates a 
cordon sanitaire of Atlantic seaboard states, how can the Church with its 
shaky hold on Italy reassert its influence even within this fringe ? Admitting 
that the flight from the Churches in Europe may not be complete nor final, 
Christianity is in eclipse in its homelands: and at the nadir of Western 
civilisation the Christian population of Europe manifests a very faint interest 
in their ancestral cults. The clamorous victory of the Hammer and Sickle is 
a triumph for the godless state, whose founder, Lenin, not merely repudiated 
and derided Jesus, but denounced all god-seeking as equally abominable with 
every form of god-making ; an exercise no more tolerable, he held, than the 
creating of a blue devil or a yellow. The conviction that the godless state 
has vindicated itself, sedulously fostered by Allied propaganda, is of itself a 
sufficient ground for denying that national success and happiness are bound 
up with any religion. 

It is only a short step from that position to the denial of any positive 
merit in Christianity proportionate to the afflictions and burdens suffered 
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and endured by the masses who have submitted to its yoke. In the present 
temper of countless victims of two World Wars the puzzle—What is wrong 
with Christianity ?—is viewed as no rhetorical question, but a problem forced 
on all thoughtful people by the fiasco which has brought the long sequel of 
the Apostolic crusade to an ignominious anti-climax. 

There is accordingly much more than a disillusionment in the secular 
sphere to reckon with. Certainly the Christian Era has excelled its predecessors 
in the very frightfulness which it nominally abjured. The fact is so flagrant 
that official Anglo-Christianity in the person of an Archbishop proclaims the 
possible end of the world through the extended use of the identical weapon 
which he declined to condemn: ' He is bogged in the same impasse as Mrs 
Roosevelt, who announces that if the atom bomb, having been used twice, 
were employed again, it would mean the end of civilisation. Like the Arch- 
bishop she is a defender of the fait accompli, but bans the repetition of the 
horror. But the ecclesiastic and the lay Christian speak for their confessions 
and they really share the mentality of those who not merely defend but 
applaud total bombing. 

For example, in his capacity of Late Principal Assistant, Air Ministry, 
Mr. J. M. Spaight, C.B., C.B.E., argues. that the retention of obliteration 
bombing has been “ of inestimable value to our national interests and the 
cause of civilisation.” With that verdict the Archbishop and Mrs Roosevelt 
are in agreement. Obliteration bombing in its most gruesome form has been 
erected into the bulwark of civilisation by the two leading Christian Powers, 
with the nearly unanimous concurrence of churchmen of all ranks and 
denominations. 

The resulting dilemma is too agonising to bear a scrutiny. It is now 
permissible for any nation, without violation of its good Christian conscience, 
to eviscerate and obliterate any sister nation by which it believes itself 
aggressed. Power politics have received their consecration, and, in con- 
formity with this, the only safeguard so far mooted is the establishment of a 
World Power armed with super-atom bombs, an utterly immoral and futile 
expedient. The society of nations has lapsed into a latent bellum omniwm 
contra omnes: and Hobbes is coming into his own, deterrents and all. 

Nothing can better mark the depth of degradation. to which the Christian 
nations have sunk than the steps taken to stamp out opposition to their will 
at the moment. The prop of civilisation since the War is the Supreme 
Security Council; and it has had a year to demonstrate its quality. The 
Popular Press sums it up in the grim announcement that slowly, quietly, 
hygienically, the Germans are moving towards death. We are doing exactly what 
the Beast of Belsen did, writes Mr Alexander Clifford with his eye on the 
victims. Your policy is murder asserts Miss Dorothy Thompson in an Open 
Letter to the Security Council; and rams the charge home in damning 
language. That is one aspect of Absolute Power to-day. 

The other aspect, looking to prevention and responsibility, was lighted up 
by Mr Churchill in a couple of sentences of his Fulton speech, slurred over by 
the Press, of course. It would have been the easiest thing in the world, 
exclaimed Mr Churchill, without firing a shot to avert this war up to 1933 
or even 1935. And in that event Germany to-day would have been prosperous, 
powerful and honoured. Such is the companion picture which he offers to 
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the picture of the reality drawn by one of England’s leading journalists and 
America’s most famous woman publicist. 

Mr Churchill has been quoted to show that practical politicians are able 
to grasp, after the event, the ease with which War can be avoided by timely 
action. True, he did not state what steps he would have taken before 1983 
to ensure peace : and so we must look elsewhere for guidance. As it happens, 
thirty years earlier the central figure in British philosophy was concerned 
with this very problem, and not merely maintained then that the Second 
World War could very simply be averted, but, unlike Mr Churchill, explained 
how. 

There is no space to go into the analysis of conditions offered by Bosanquet 
in 1916 ; it is sufficient to note that his remedy for war, the supreme irration- 
ality, was extremely simple: a better social code on the home front and 
abroad more goodwill and helpfulness : at bottom a higher ethic and more 
genuine religion. 

That is where Loisy’s contribution becomes of cardinal importance. If 
his thesis is tenable, just as, we hold, if Bosanquet is right, we have a key to 
the present demoralisation. If he is mistaken then a grave injustice may be 
done to the established religious order ; and the least we can do is to make 
sure that the case for tradition shall not go by default. And to do that should 
be plain sailing, since Christian Apologetic has always been vigorous and 
abundant. 

If we follow Loisy then in detecting a radical unsoundness in historical 
Christianity we shall examine with redoubled interest the doctrine in which 
the false elements are embedded. And so we select for inspection the ablest 
and most authoritative statement available. Here we have not far to seek. 

No reader of the Press can have forgotten the authoritative pronounce- 
ment of the late Primate in his Last Message ; and many will recollect his 
“Christianity as an Interpretation of History,” delivered as the William 
Ainslie Memorial Lecture in June 1944, four months before his Last Message. 
These sum up the teaching of the Establishment of which he was the distin- 
guished Head; and should be in our minds always when pondering the 
disturbing suggestions of critical inquiry from any quarter. 

Forttnately the ipsissima verba are sufficiently concise to repeat here, and 
the summing-up is readily grasped without the prelude, the first words of 
which run : “ In many people’s minds there is a notion that science is making 
the whole conception of a Divine Revelation,impossible.” Dr. Temple argues 
the case therefore on familiar lines and concludes : 


‘‘ There grows up a general feeling that the physical world is a closed 
system which science is helping us to master, that nothing exists beyond 
this, or, if it does, we cannot know anything about it. That is a very 
common attitude; but it is a mere psychological reaction ; there is 
nothing logical, nothing scientific about it. 

“* If there is a personal God, and if He has created among other things, 
persons such as we are, it is more natural that He should make Himself 
known to us than that He should leave us without any knowledge of 
Him.- But how He will do this will depend on His character and the 
purpose for which He made us. And if He is Love and gave us freedom 
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so that we may freely return His Love, He will not offer a Revelation so 
overwhelming in its certainty as to obliterate our freedom. It will be 
something that draws us, but does not force us. And that is what the 
Gospel supplies.” 


And in the closing sentences of the above-mentioned Lecture : 


‘So we have our starting-point and direction—God as Creator and 
His purpose. We have our redemption and inspiration, our perpetual 
point of reference and the new source of energy in Christ’s Passion. We 
have our ultimate hope in God’s Kingdom, to be increasingly established 
here if men will only repent and open their hearts to His spirit, that He 
may work in them towards that fellowship of love which will be perfectly 
established in eternity where the will of God is perfectly done.” 


In this apologia, as we see it, the outstanding phrase is the admission that 
the Divine Revelation offered to men is not overwhelming in its certainty. We 
can, indeed, assume that Dr Temple was fully alive to the grave imputations 
on the credibility of the Gospel on which the entire superstructure of Faith 
reposes. When he writes of ‘“‘ the growing hope of eternal life in the New 
Testament ” as our prop and stay, he has in mind the fuller knowledge which 
scholars possess of the documents and the setting upon which the sacred 
writings emerged. Whether we can follow him in his estimate of their value, 
depends on the impression made on our minds and consciences by the devoted 
investigators who since the Revival of Learning have striven to imhespart 
the Gospel to themselves and to their fellow-men. 

The appraisal of their findings offered in this article was eubotentielie 
arrived at by the present writer about 1916-20; but, thanks largely to 
Loisy, mueh that was tentative has become more positive, and it no longer 
seems rash to claim certain results as definitive. 

Firstly, the nature, contents and interrelations of the sacred books of the 
New Testament have been studied as a growth and not as a dictate; which 
they assuredly are not. 

Secondly, the external connections and affinities of the Gospel documents 
have been more fully traced, disclosing a body of pious literature too inti- 
mately bound up with its congeners and predecessors to be capable of yielding 
a Canon. 

Thirdly, in the transition from Paganism to Christianity the New Order 
incorporated so much of the Old, that the change nowhere implies any 
superhuman intervention. Theology, ethics, politics, economics, literature, 
art, social organisation, underwent a gradual transformation that manifests 
at all points the character of a development well within human capacity to 
achieve. Ina hundred ways the conception of a break between the Christian 
Era and its very ancient predecessors has been discredited, dissipating the 
wonderment that once attached to the Gospels, but largely intensifying their 
human interest. 

In this vast critical inquiry Loisy is a pioneer and a master. The mass of 
evidence assembled by the Higher Criticism is focussed by him on a number 
of enigmas, of which the life and character of Jesus is the most debated. It 
is hardly possible to exaggerate the emphasis ordinarily placed on the 
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Divinity of Our Lord, and it is chiefly with a view to its elucidation that the 
New Testament has been ransacked to find proof of His Incarnation, the 
Redemption, the Passion. and Resurrection. The outcome has been baffling. 
It is long since one of the most learned of the critics, Strauss, rejected the 
orthodox Christology without ceremony, almost as contemptuously as a 
Leninite of to-day. 


** When I consider Jesus [says this biographer] in the light of the 
centre and stay of our religious life I find that there are chiefly two 
reasons why he cannot be so regarded ; first, he cannot be the centre, 
for our knowledge of him is too fragmentary ; then he cannot be the 
stay, for what we do know about him indicates a person of fantastic 
fanaticism,” 


Now what Loisy does is, to force on the attention of the Christian world the 
element of truth contained in that verdict. 

The Frenchman differs from the German really in ascribing fantastic 
fanaticism not so.much to the individual Jesus as to the place, the period, 
the people. Not the zeal of a youthful prophet but the intense Faith of the 
religious and ethical milieu in which the seed sprouted sustained the move- 
ment. The seed was the Passion ; and the successive stages of its develop- 
ment identified by Loisy were precisely outlined by Principal Jacks twelve 
years ago, and may be re-read with profit as a companion to his translation. 
Since he wrote, history has turned its searchlight on the Christian evolution 
and confirmed Loisy’s diagnosis of the original phenomena. 

‘ Like Strauss he contended that the moving creative force was fanaticism, 
Faith, a tremendous Power surging up in John the Baptist, Jesus, and no 
less in the zealots who seized on the grand idea of the Cross and made a 
home for it in the Greco-Roman society whose heirs we are. The essential 
dynamic derived from the wonderful conception, many-sided, subtle, explo- 
sive, of Divine Love persisting even to the death, found its symbol in the 
Cross. It was a noble symbol for the inexhaustible idea of self-sacrifice, 
reaching beyond Plato’s marvellous intuition that it is better for the soul to 
suffer injustice than to inflict it—not a mere intuition but the logical out- 
come of Plato’s recoil from the common theory that justice is the interest of 
the stronger rampant to-day. But as Loisy showed, the idea of the Cross 
was never pure, it had dross as well as gold in it from birth: it was, being 
human, not a single one-way dynamic but a ddvapes évavriwy, a capacity 
for good and evil. And how potent for evil has been the dross we are now 
beginning to comprehend. 

That there was dross as well as gold in Jesus Himself is attested by the 
Gospels in spite of careful editing by jealous devotees. So Loisy makes clear. 
Further, the attempt to recover “ the historical facts of which a trustworthy 
tradition has come down” is embarrassed by the fanciful trappings and 
incidents of Christ’s brief and tragie career. 

Truth to tell, apart from the heterogeneous collection of ‘“‘ mighty works,”’ 
“* powers ” and miracles and ethical precepts attributed to Jesus fulminating 
as he made his tours “‘ throughout the towns and villages, teaching in the 
synagogues, preaching the gospel of the Reign and healing every disease and 
complaint,” his biography is nearly a blank. The life-story is packed with 
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impossibilities and paradoxes. The supreme faith-healer not merely casts 
out devils, but raises mortal men and women from the dead. These are the 
‘‘ powers ” that silenced opponents: they were conferred on his disciples, 
and in their hands too won adherents and clinched arguments. Powers and 
promises : promises of eternal life and heavenly bliss. Without these how 
much would be left of the ‘“‘ historical” Jesus ? 

As regards doctrine great confusion reigns among his interpreters. The 
gospel of the Reign, the imminent Coming of the Kingdom, the Messianic 
Mission, is the core of his teaching, as Loisy and others believe, not his 
Incarnation, not the Redemption, Passion and Resurrection nor any reformed 
theology or ethic. How much of the wisdom and insight credited to Jesus 
belongs to the writers who began to put his logia into writing forty years 
after the Passion is the enigma. Matthew Arnold’s clue, the famous aphorism 
‘* Jesus was above his reporters ’’ is perhaps an inversion of the truth. If, as 
Loisy contends, Jesus set forth to prepare as many Jews as he could reach 
for the imminent Coming of the Kingdom, and gathered a following which 
cheered him on, up to the final catastrophe, the lofty tenets assigned to him 
by the Epistles and Gospels are alien to his purpose. The Jewish contention 
that in any event the substance of these tenets is already in every case set 
forth in the Talmud certainly harmonises with the theory that it was not 
Jesus who, for example, preached the Sermon on the Mount; but rather it 
was the fathers and doctors of the Church who by a mixed process of selection, 
intuition and inspiration drew up these impressive prelections, and gave 
them sanction and authority by association with the name of Jesus. 

As to the substance of Christ’s teaching, Loisy seems to be justified in 
holding that its kernel was formulated after Golgotha, not before, It was 
the Passion that created the doctrine of Divine Love, in the form of “‘ dying 
to live”; not the doctrine that heralded and created the Crucifixion. By a 
flash of spiritual insight in minds brooding over the tragedy, in an era steeped 
in Death and Resurrection mythology and cult, the principle of self-sacrificing 
Love, which is Christianity, sprang into full consciousness, soon to find moving 
expression and eager acceptance. What is most precious in that teaching, 
therefore, issues from the Passion; but did not bring it about. The rich 
fund of spiritual experience centred in the Cross, accordingly, embodies the 
emotion and piercing insight of the followers of, Jesus, the first missionaries, 
and should not be received as specifically conveying the thought of the 
Master. 

Supposing that to be acceptable, then, the long array of eminent divines 
and scholars from Hatch to Glover, who have striven to support the divinity 
or quasi-divinity of Our Lord, by dwelling on his wnique Mind, have advanced 
into a dangerous salient. Doubtless his primacy is assured by his martyrdom, 
But as to the bulk of what he said there is no criterion. All the efforts to 
delineate from his reputed logia, by the Q hypothesis, and what not, a more 
than human evangelist make shipwreck on this quicksand. Whoever 
enunciated first and most poignantly the sublime precepts alleged to have 
been uttered by Jesus, and a great deal else, as Principal Jacks reminded us, 
of equal sublimity and power, enshrined in the Epistles, had much to do 
with the authorship of the essential Gospel. No superlatives are required to 
embellish the sweetness and light which irradiate the Beatitudes and kindred 

Vou. XLV. No. 1. i 
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thoughts, to whose content all men do homage. But there is no unique 
Person to whom they or a definite nucleus of them can with certainty attach. 
Their power and beauty is all their own ; and it is a weak apologetic that tries 
to enhance their appeal by claiming a supra-human authorship, a divine 
provenance. 

The true Gospel, then, will stand or fall by its intrinsic truth, beauty and 
goodness. In the realm of action, the proved barrenness of such glory as lies 
at the heart of the evangel is the greatest of paradoxes. Surely the virtue in 
the Message has had a fair trial, and should have shown transcendent results ! 
We are not without testimony. The power residing in its simple precepts 
should be readily grasped if we think of the few saintly men and women who 
through the ages have wholeheartedly laboured to reduce them to practice. 
One may also usefully spare an hour to contemplate the working of the 
leaven, relatively pure, in the Society of Friends. It is sobering to speculate 
on what might have been if, instead of a few thousands, the Society had 
numbered as many millions. Looking at their impressive record for works 
of charity and mercy, accomplished through loyalty to the simplest principles 
of the Gospel, can anyone deny that the world to-day could have been com- 
paratively a Paradise ? 

On the doctrinal side again, in view of the sequel, it is deplorable that the 
fiction with which Christian Truth is blended, should have been elevated to 
the primacy in organised religion. By such misplaced emphasis religion, on 
the intellectual side, instead of being a Search for the Infinite, became assent 
to a group of dogmas which from the beginning were hotly disputed. Many 
of the best minds from first to last have thereby been alienated, and with 
multitudes of others conformity has been insincere or conventional. Only 
when assent is accorded by the whole man to the substance of Faith can 
belief issue in a healthy-minded society and exhibit its capacity to shape our 
destiny. 

Further, it is regrettable that the appeal of Revelation depends so largely 
on the commonplace passion of Europeans to embrace a theory which holds 
out the magnificent consolation of rich rewards in a higher world for un- 
requited merits here below. Until this whole way of thinking is abolished, 
says Bosanquet truly, there can be no religion at all. The notion of a world 
of eternal bliss as a compensation for earthly grief and pain must be abandoned 
as an amiable illusion disturbing to the good life. How much of institutional 
religion is thereby rendered otiose or worse we leave to the imagination. 

It must be remembered, too, that this futile otherworldliness generates 
and fosters an easy tolerance of earthly injustice and human suffering. That 
is what makes it natural for the most exalted churchman to cancel the effect 
of a fine address delivered during Europe’s Gethsemane, by dwelling on the 
firm assurance that this life is brief at best, and is only an anticipation of the 
true existence hereafter. While “‘ doing our duty of. course,” and while 
praying that justice may prevail on this planet, the believer, if injustice were 
to gain the mastery, would have the solace of a guaranteed eternity wherein 
the saints will do ‘“‘ the perfect will of God.” Surely this is sacrificing the 
substance to the shadow! Organised Christianity has not deprecated con- 
crete beneficence, but it has relegated earthly well-doing to a second place 
in the hierarchy of ends in practice, thus wrenching the social system out of 
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its natural development and genius. That otherworldliness, moreover, breeds 
worldliness was soon demonstrated by the early Church. As soon as dogma 
governed by imaginary extra-mundane interests took charge of the machine, 
the Mission rapidly modelled itself on the secular association of the state, 
the Roman Empire, resting as all states do, on regimentation and force. 

Therefore, what was in earlier ages, in the looser framework of Paganism, 
a self-reliant activity, without creed or compulsion or Holy Book, became in 
fact an organised propaganda, with secular interests, wealth, pomp, cere- 
monial and power. So the Church became even a Department of State or a 
Temporal Power, drawing only indirectly or secondarily from the well-spring 
of benevolence which alone could preserve and justify its influence. In the 
long run otherworldliness, which so often in real life spells worldliness, has 
been a heavy drag upon the activities of the faithful, and the rude awakening 
of world-revolution is already prompting a fresh orientation or upheaval. 

That after 2,000 years of Christian indoctrination a real moral débacle 
has overtaken the most progressive nations is an irrefragable proof that 
morality and religion are ripe for a drastic overhaul. Such a reformation was 
the drift of Loisy’s argument twelve years ago; and the ensuing slump in 
the civilised code has multiplied the force of his contention. Historical 
Christianity was tainted at the source; it rested on dogmatic claims -that 
were palpably false, and this conclusion, which he reached after a searching 
and comprehensive study of its credentials, has now all the weight of a 
judgement endorsed by the march of events. The civil war which has 
devastated Europe a second time stamps Loisy’s account of the Birth of 
Christianity as an authentic sketch of the past, full of instruction for the 
present, and big with a portentous future. For his repudiation of certain 
errors is simply an attack on the perversions of religion and morality which 
have generated the appalling disorder of our own day. In the transformation 
of an ancient culture, sponsored by the Church, there operated sundry blind, 
corrupting forces which militated against the instrinsic beneficence of a pure 
monotheism, and initiated a cycle of history stained throughout with violence 
and oppression, and finally polluting the earth with blood and guts heroics. 

But when Loisy wrote, it was not clear as it is now that Christendom was 
very sick. The secular order was not apparently beyond repair, and a 
reformation in the spiritual sphere seemed feasible. Scholars were reluctant 
to admit that there is a deep-seated defect in the accepted religion, or any 
vice radical enough to poison the institutions which profess the lofty prin- 
ciples of Christ. Still less had the demoralisation reached such depths that 
the despairing cry had gone forth that God is weary of His humans and has 
supplied them with the means of obliterating the whole race ! 

If ever it was proper to take stock of our common Christianity the time 
is now. Had Gibbon been a witness of recent doings he would have composed 
as a sequel The Decline and Fall of Europe, and together with Loisy might 
have maintained as a joint thesis the triumph of mechanised barbarism and 
religion. And it behoves us to assess the strength and weakness of the 
defence and the attack rather in the temper of the French scholar than of the 
eighteenth century rationalist but with the same objectivity. 

For his candour and courage the Frenchman was excommunicated ; and 
the Englishman was roundly abused for his cynicism. His best-known phrase 
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is the brief sentence: “‘I have described the triumph of barbarism and 
religion ”: and the famous gibe has provoked many a protest. But his 
Editor was unmoved, and long before the tremendous climax arrived he 
penned this prophetic comment : 


‘In other words. the historical development of human societies since 
the second century after Christ was a retrogression (according to any 
idea of ‘ progress’) for which Christianity was mainly to blame... . 
We are thus taken into a region of speculation where every traveller 
must make his own chart, But to attempt to deny a general truth in 
Gibbon’s point of view is vain: and it is feeble to deprecate his sneer, 
We may spare more sympathy for the warriors and the churchmen ; 
but all that has since been added to his knowledge of facts has neither 
reversed nor blunted the point of the ‘ Decline and Fall.’ Optimism of 
temperament may shut the eyes; faith wedded to ‘one increasing 
purpose,’ which it shrinks from grasping, may divert from the path of 
facts. But for an inquirer not blinded by religious prepossessions, or 
misled by comfortable sophistries, Gibbon really expounded one of the 
chief data with which the philosophy of history has to reckon.” 


Mutatis mutandis Bury’s comment on Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire might fairly sum up the reflections of a philosophic historian 
recording The Decline and Fall of Christendom in the light of Loisy’s master- 
piece. Corruptio optimi pessima: Christianity transmuted at birth into 
Churchianity. Is this or is it not one of the chief data with which the philo- 
sophy of history has to reckon ? 

THOMAS CALLANDER. 


GUERNSEY. 
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of occupation with one group to the complete neglect of the rest has been 

or preached at various epochs. From Plato to Rosenberg, from the Old Testa- 
the ment to Hitler’s Mein Kampf, we find doctrines stressing the unimportance 
of the individual and the excessive importance of ‘‘ the’ community. It 
has often seemed as though as soon as a number of individuals join to form a 


the community an ideal springs up (God, form, law, will, blood) which transcends 
jan the individual and becomes divine, The rest of mankind is left out of con- 
ter- sideration. A system of ethics is taught, either confined to the particular 
nto community or, though claimed to be generally valid, only applied to a small 
ilo- privileged group. The Jews believed in the existence of a single God, creator 


of heaven and earth, yet took it for granted that His Laws only applied to 
the Jews, and that the rest of mankind was left uncared for—in short, that 
the Almighty was only concerned with the chosen race, The Shinto religion 
teaches the divine origin of the rulers of Japan. The Chinese Emperor was 
divine, and so were the Roman Emperors, in the eyes of their followers, 
Being ruled by a divine sovereign was sufficient to convince the ruled of their 
superiority over other nations. Why the Jews should have been chosen, why 
the Chinese, Romans and Japanese alone should have had divine rulers, was 
not questioned any more than Hitler, Mussolini or Hirohito questioned the 
divine mission of their race. 

Ancient Greece and Rome had national Gods, and people who worship 
national Gods are usually nationally prejudiced, as are their Gods themselves, 
Ethical systems were taught as universally valid, but their teachers usually 
excluded their own slaves and freemen of other countries. Plato too was only 
preoccupied with his own small community. He was not concerned with 
states or mankind as a whole, but only with the polis, the Greek city state. 
Justice was to him the universal virtue, yet he was only concerned with the 
realisation of justice in the Greek city state. His state is the embodiment of 
the principle of justice. The good life of the individual could only be realised 
in the state and the true Good only be attained by his philosopher. Plato 
did not entertain the possibility of another equally perfect state or of philo- 
sophers outside the city state. The state being self-sufficient was regarded as 

1 People are always ready to believe in a God or to believe that God acts through a 
certain ruler if he is powerful enough and they benefit from his power, 
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hostile to the outside world. This was also emphasised by Aristotle. Accord- 
ing to him the whole transcends the sum of its parts. The city state is like a 
- god-tyrant with absolute rights over individuals. In Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
states the non-philosopher, not knowing what is good, has to be taught to 
obey the laws automatically, even if the state is bad. The state has to 
educate the citizen, with this end in view. 

The teaching of Plato and Aristotle and the Christian principles have 
undoubtedly become the strongest influences in Western thought. Moral 
and political philosophers have never been able to free themselves com- 
pletely from these influences and their teaching reflects them with the 
emphasis shifting to one or the other. 

The Christian teaching of universal brotherhood came too soon. The 
tribal sentiment was too strong in early Christian Europe and the half-savage 
people had little understanding for such doctrines as “‘ love your enemies.” 
Their own tribe was still closest to their hearts. Thus Christian teaching was 
accepted, but the tribal sentiment being stronger, a nationalisation of 
Christianity was the ultimate result. The barbarian Christian ruler would 
not give up his worldly kingdom for a promised heavenly one. His primitive 
nature desired war and not peace. The Christian morals could not tame the 
beast in him, so the innocent beast turned into a self-righteous one. He 
would now satisfy his lust for power in wars against non-Christian tribes, 
performing a good deed in so doing. With the Pope’s approval he could even 
wage war against Christian rulers who would not obey the Church. The 
Christian rulers soon realised the advantage of religion in the service of their 
worldly aims. They began to resent the Pope’s final say in spiritual matters 
(which also controlled worldly affairs) and they gradually strove for a god- 
like position of king and Pope in their territory. The fight between State 
and Church was an inevitable consequence. The solution of ‘‘ render unto 
Cesar the things that are.Cesar’s ’’ was a victory for the State. Worldly 
rulers began to interpret for themselves what was just, what was Christian, 
and the Reformation provided the chance for each ruler to become “ Pope ” 
as well as king in his own country. Freed from the Pope’s tutelage in spiritual 
matters protestant rulers could now decide what was right and wrong, good 
and evil, like gods, and they soon claimed to rule by divine right—so that 
religious conflicts were not only fought for the supremacy of Roman catholic- 
ism and protestantism but also for the establishment of worldly powers. In 
England the Act of Supremacy of 1534 made the King supreme head of the 
Church. In 1536 Henry VIII drew up the first doctrinal formulary of the 
Church of England. The Church had become a national Church. In Germany 
the Peace of Augsburg (1555) gave the Princes power to decide the religion 
of their separate states—cujus regio ejus religio. Religion thus became a state 
affair. The ruler became a symbol of faith within a certain territory. The 
self-righteous and ruthless persecution of those whose faith differed from that 
of the ruler produced a strong community feeling—a common enemy being 
the best means of uniting a people. The conviction of the absolute righteous- 
ness of their religious faith and their ‘consequent desire to enforce their 
“truth ” on everyone else, was the cause of the cruel persecution of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants throughout Europe. A faith differing from the 
ruler’s was not only wrong but evil, and evil had to be destroyed. In a similar 
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way national socialism, substituting the race myth for religious faith, treated 
everyone whose political faith differed from the Fiithrer’s as evil and sanctioned 
their merciless destruction. And the communists replaced religious faith by the 
class myth being equally intolerant towards those whose faith differed from 
their own. Compare Lenin’s remark: that he did not care if three quarters 
of the world perished so long as the remaining quarter became communist. 

The age of national religion had begun and was soon to produce the 
religion of nationalism. Nationalism was no longer merely a national senti- 
ment, but was now based on right. The universal Christian brotherhood had 
split up into groups of national Christian brotherhoods, each regarding its 
particular community as though it was the universal brotherhood of man. 
The various nations adopted and monopolised the universal Christian God. 
Kings and countries could now go to war with an easy conscience. Each had 
right on his side and each fought in the name of God, Christian teaching, 
instead of uniting the nations in a common brotherhood, had now the 
opposite effect. It increased nationalism. But not only religion had become 
political. Philosophy displayed the same tendency. While the medieval 
philosophers 1 were concerned with the relation between God and man, 
irrespective of nation or territory, the philosophers of the new era reverted 
to the political teaching of Plato and Aristotle and attempted to solve the 
human problem by means of the state. 

Machiavelli’s teaching provides the link between the ancient and new 
political thought. He revives, or makes popular, ancient names and applies 
them to new things (state, aristocracy, etc.). Instead of the ancient city 
state he teaches the modern nation state—the territorial state of power with 
a central government. His state remains entirely on earth and does not 
contain any irrational or religious element. God or the higher ideal is lacking 
in his teaching of the state. 

Hobbes, Spinoza, Hume, after Machiavelli, have all emphasised the 
importance of the state. Hobbes uses divine attributes and calls the state 
“that great ‘Leviathan,’ that ‘mortall God!’.’’ He calls the multitude 
united in one person a “‘ commonwealth ” and says 


“the only way to erect such a power, as may be able to defend them 
from the invasion of foreigners, and the injuries of one another . . . is 
to confer all their power and strength upon one man or upon one assembly 
of men that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices to one will 
. . . this is more than consent or concord ; it is a real unity of them all 
in one and the same person.” 


Spinoza speaks of “‘ the power and will of all,” of being governed “ as it were 
by a single mind.” But the State of these thinkers remains an earthly affair, 
and Hobbes’ “ mortall God ” is a “ feigned” or “artificial person.” They 
emphasise the subject’s selfish interest in the state and that the state is not 
run for some higher motive, for an ideal, independent of the individuals and 
superior to them. Only when individuals try to suppress or hide the ego in 
the state now turned into an ideal—or a god—is all sense of proportion ¢on- 
cerning the state lost and superseded by its fanatical worship which is thought 
to be purely altruistic. 


1 Cf. St Thomas Aquinas’ political writings in his Summa Theologica. 
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Rousseau provided an ideal. Unlike Hobbes’ “ artificial person’ he 
speaks of his general will as “ no mere fiction or abstraction.” His general 
will transcends all the separate wills. . 


“The act of association instantaneously substitutes for the particular 
personality of each contractor a moral and collective body . . . which 
by this very act receives its unity, its common self, its life and its will. 
The general will comes from all and applied to all and is therefore always 
right.” 


“ The voice of the people is the voice of God,” he says. But even Rousseau 
emphasises the self-interest in the state and thinks of the general will as 
merely the common element emerging from conscious particular wills. It was 
left to Hegel to conceive the general will as “ das an und fir sich Verniinftige 
des Willens.” He criticises Rousseau therefore, because he made the union 
of individuals in a state a contract, based on voluntary choice and consent, 
with the resultant destruction of “ das an und fir sich seinde Géttliche ” and 
its absolute authority and majesty. 

The state being conceived as an organism, the member or organ can 
realise its own perfection only in performing its function as a whole. Just as 
the organism as a whole, as well as its organs, would suffer if they developed 
regardless of it, the state would suffer if the individuals developed indepen- 
dently of it. Therefore the state has “ absolute rights against the individual.” 
Externally it has as much right as it has might. The state is, according to 
Hegel, “ die sittliche Welt ” (the ethical world). ‘ Das an sich Verniinftige,” 
and its laws identified with “‘ das substantielle Recht.” He refers to the ideal 
state as “‘ die Idee diesen wirklichen Gott ” (the actual God), and speaks of it 
as ‘der Gang Gottes in der Welt ” (God’s footsteps upon the earth). Thus 
Hegel wants to express by his divine attributes something more than does 
Hobbes or even Rousseau. The State is the ultimate end. Freedom is the 
subject’s obedience to the state, which is objectified reason. Individual 
mortality is to perform one’s duty in the community. Patriotic sentiment 
when in conflict with jus gentium has to prevail over it. Universal ethics 
have to give place to national ones. 

By introducing the Christian doctrine of divine providence into his 
teaching, Hegel helped to lay the foundation of that religious idealism called 
‘“‘ myths ’’ by the political idealists of our days. Hegel’s “‘ Weltgeist ’’ (world 
spirit)—his divine providence—uses ‘‘ states, peoples and individuals” as a 
means to its end, as unconscious tools (bewusstlose Werkzeuge).. The work 
they do is concealed from them and is not their conscious object or purpose. 
The conviction of being thus entrusted with particular missions which 
transcend justice and morality, helps to produce religious awe, earnestness, 
pride, self-importance and feeling of responsibility. It also provides the 
people as well as their ruler with a good conscience for deeds which might 
cause them qualms.! During the religious wars it was God who provided the 
easy conscience ; it was for Him that the combatants fought. Hitler, too, 
claimed that divine Providence was responsible for his actions. But most 

1 Cf., for instance, the King’s soliloquy in Shakespeare’s Henry V, and Napoleon’s 


remark, ‘‘ Si tous les rois de la terre pouvaient contempler un pareil spectacle, ils seraient 
moins avides de guerres et de conquétes.”’ 
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important of all was the fact that Hegel provided a new nije of worship at 
a time of growing disbelief. 

The age of materialistic teaching had been able to destroy to a large 
extent belief in God, but not religious sentiment. The need to worship was 
still great in a people whose religious fervour had led them to fight a thirty 
years’ religious war. There was nothing to put in the place of God, and they 
searched for a new object of worship. Religious fanaticism had found a 
substitute in national enthusiasm by the time Hegel’s philosophy “ des 
Rechtes ” had appeared. 

Hegel provided the object of worship for the new national-religious senti- 
ment. If God—now conceived in a looser sense—could only act through the 
state, the state had to become the intermediate object of worship, the leader 
its symbol. Christian altruism, the desire to live, fight or die for God, the 
readiness to sacrifice to God everything that is dear to man, found a place in 
the new teaching, the state being the representative of God on earth. Hegel’s 
political philosophy was readily accepted by the political Right and Left. 
The Prussian historian and extreme nationalist, Heinrich Treitschke, dis- 
torted Hegel’s teaching, applied it to the Prussian state, and became the true 
forerunner of Adolf Hitler. According to Treitschke, “‘ the State is the people 
legally united as an independent power.’ Its fundamental function must be 
“ the organisation of the army and the administration of the law . . . the 
second essential function of the state is to make war ” (Lectures on Politics : 
The Aim of the State). 


** The individual,’ he says, ‘‘ must sacrifice himself for a higher com- 
munity, of which he is a member, but the state is itself the highest in the 
external community of men. . . . The Christian duty of self-sacrifice 
for something higher has no existence whatever for the state because 
there is nothing whatever beyond it in world-history ; consequently it 
cannot sacrifice itself for anything higher” (ibid., Relation of State to 
Moral Law). 


He sums up the state’s relationship to other states. “ Every state must 
reserve to itself the right to decide upon its treaty obligations ” (ibid.). The 
state’s self-preservation “is absolutely moral.” But although he speaks of 
the state’s ‘“‘ Absolute moral right to maintain itself,” he thinks that a state 
must be a great state. ‘‘ The great state has the nobler capacity.”’ ‘“* Only in 
great states can there be developed that genuine national pride which is the 
sign of the moral efficiency of a nation.” Though he speaks of the state in 
general, his teaching applies to the Prussian state alone. The debased form 
of Hegel’s ideal state was applied to the state of Prussia.* 

The national-religious sentiment had already spread to the vast majority 
of German-speaking people. A-German Reich god was required, and Bis- 
marck’s victory provided a basis for it. With the foundation of his new 
German Reich it seemed that the divine state had materialised. National 
socialists did not invent Hitler’s much-vaunted “ nationalen Staat.” They 
raised it from the obscurity into which it had fallen after 1918, and empha- 


1 It must be emphasised that Hegel had no particular state in mind, for he said, ‘* In 
conceiving of the state we must not look at particular states or constitutions, but rather 
consider the ideal, the actual God, by itself.’’ 
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sising the community spirit within the nation, literally made the national 
socialist German state the “ representative of God on earth.” 

In the same way as Treitschke distorted Hegel’s teaching to further the 
interests of the political Right, Karl Marx distorted it to further the ideals of 
the political Left. Lenin, the disciple of the self-styled Left Hegelian, Marx, 
introduced the teaching into Russia. And just as Treitschke is the link 
between the ideal state of Hegel and the third Reich of Adolf Hitler, Marx 
and Lenin became the link between Hegel’s ideal state and Communist 
Russia. 

It is clear that the state presented as “‘ der irdische Gott ” must appeal 
to any sober statesman or politician. The philosophic exposition of the 
doctrine that it is the state and not the subject which matters in life, that the 
state has to be obeyed for good and for evil, is indeed an asset to the statesman 
if he exploits it for his state. There was therefore something in the new teach- 
ing even for the most rational politically minded man. In addition, and 
most important of all, the vast mass of average citizens—neither philo- 
sophers, politicians nor excessively religious—can satisfy their natural desire 
for self-importance in the state. The mediocre man, the individual nonentity, 
attains self-importance by making his own the achievements of all great 
members of the nation-state. The thought that his state is superior to other 


states provides him with a feeling of personal superiority, with a feeling of | 


power which he may not be able to experience in any other way. State- 
glorification becomes self-glorification. The state being the most perfect 
means of providing him with the feeling of power, the mediocre man is prone 
to accept state-idolatry. 

This tendency has repeatedly been encouraged from Plato and Aristotle 
to the political idealists of our days, by the teaching, in one form or other, 
that the purpose of education was to rear good patriots. 


** No one ought to think that any citizen belongs to him in particular, 
but to the state in general ”’ says Aristotle. 


Education had to have the well-being of the state in view and had, 
therefore, to be a state affair, a common care and not the individual’s. 
Hegel desired that a child should be so imbued with the idea of patriotism 
that he would spontaneously will the well-being of the state in preference to 
his own. F. H. Bradley approvingly cites Hegel “‘ in respect of morality the 
saying of the wisest men of antiquity is the only one which is true, that to be 
moral is to live in accordance with the moral tradition of one’s country.” 2 
Dr Bosanquet regards the state as “ the guardian of our whole moral world 
and not a factor in our organised moral world.” * He considers that the 
purpose of political education is to create a loyalty to the state to the exclu- 
tion of any other loyalty. And Rosenberg wished to replace world religions 
by patriotism. ‘‘ Katholizismus, Protestantismus, Judentum, Naturalismus 
muessen der neuen Weltanschauung das Feld raumen,” he says.4 

1 Politics, VIII, I. , 

2 Ethical Studies, p. 158. It is interesting to note that the German guards of the 
Concentration Camps were hanged by the Allies for living ‘* in accordance with the moral 
traditions of the country,’’—that is the “‘ moral’ traditions of the Nazi Reich. 

8 The Philosophical Theory of the State. 

4 Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts, p. 458, 35-36 Ed. 
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To-day few can doubt that the political upheavals of our times and the 
great wars of the twentieth century are the direct outcome of the idealist 
theory of the state, and that national wars and political intolerance are the 
result of making patriotism the final aim of education. Schopenhauer says 
that if the Eris is banished by the state as a struggle between individuals by 
means of clever precautions, it will return from outside as war between 
nations, demanding the bloody sacrifices which were denied it in individual 
cases.1 And Voltaire puts the case well when he says : 


** To be a good patriot is to wish that one’s city may be enriched by 
trade, and be powerful by arms. It is clear that one country cannot gain 
without another loses, and that it cannot conquer without making 
misery. Such then is the human state that to wish for one’s country’s 
greatness is to wish harm to one’s neighbours.” ? 


Treitschke identifies politics with war. ‘It is political idealism which 
postulates wars,”’ he says. How can a change be brought about in man ? 
How can wars between states be prevented in the future? If man can be 
taught to be a good patriot—that is a good citizen of the state—can he not 
equally well be taught to be a good human being, in other words a good 
citizen of the world ? 

To modern man politics have become a substitute for religion. Weak- 


‘willed, tired and lacking in self-reliance he wishes to take refuge in an ideal. 


He no longer wishes for individuality, he dares not face the world alone. 
Only as part of a whole can he endure life. He therefore regards the indi- 
vidual as a means and the state as an end. 

But modern man’s desperate desire to cling to an ideal is only the result 
of his tiredness and his world weariness. We must not build up a new world 
influenced by these symptoms of decay. The brave man with healthy 
instincts does not need an ideal community in the service of which he can be 
conscious of the worth of his existence. He will use the community as the 
soil in which he is biologically rooted, but his own growth—the development 
of all his faculties—will be his aim. He will feel happy only in the largest 
possible community, that is the community of mankind. The Cosmos to 
him will be his polis. Throughout the ages we do indeed find thinkers who, 
contrary to the political idealists, scorned the idea that the good life could 
only be led in the state, who prided themselves on being citizens of the world 
and regarded it as cowardice in face of reality to take refuge in an ideal. 
“‘ The whole earth to the brave is fatherland,” says Euripides, and Demo- 
critus: “*. . . for all the world is the fatherland of a noble soul.” Diogenes 
was glad to be an “ apolis,” that is a stateless being. And even Socrates is 
said to have made the remark, ‘‘ I am a citizen, not of Athens nor of Greece 
but of the world.” Seneca said: ‘I am not the native of a small corner 
only ; but the whole world is ‘ my fatherland ’,” and Statius: ‘* The whole 
world is man’s birthplace.” Dante was a cosmopolitan in the best sense of 
that misused word when he proclaimed proudly that his home was the entire 
world. Tolstoy wished to abolish nations and governments as unnecessary 


1 Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. Bk. IV, §62. 
2 Philosophical Dictionary. 
3 H. von Treitschke, Politics I, p. 74. 
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evils. Montaigne said: ‘*I esteem all men as my countrymen; and as 
kindly embrace a Polonian as a Frenchman, postponing this natural bond to 
universal and common.”’ Goethe praised the man who “ stands to a certain 
extent above nations and feels the weel and woe of a neighbouring people as 
if it had happened to his own’’; Emerson warns us of local patriotism, “ do 
not inculpate yourself in the local, social or national crime, but follow the 
path your genius traces, like the galaxy of heaven, for you to walk in.” 
Nietzsche calls the state “‘ the coldest of all cold monsters,’ and says of it 
‘“*, . . a dying for the many hath here been devised, which glorifies itself as 
life. There, where the state ceaseth—there only commenceth the man who 
is not superfiuous.” Dr Johnson goes furthest in condemning Patriotism. 
He calls it “‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel.” Marcus Aurelius makes clear to 
us the distinction between man and politician.. “‘ My city and country, as 
Antonius,” he says, ‘‘ is Rome, but as man, the world.” This remark helps 
us to see our problem more clearly. Do we wish to remain political animals 
who can lead a good life only in a state or do we wish to become cosmopolitan 
men, brave citizens of the world? The former must necessarily lead to the 
perpetuation of nationalism and warfare between states. The latter alone 
can save mankind from war, from self-righteous racial persecution and perhaps 
from ultimate self-annihilation. 

To wish to become a world citizen rather than a narrow patriot is no 
longer a noble desire ; because of the changes in our surroundings man will 
have to become a world citizen. Wireless and aviation make the isolation of 
particular communities impossible. Art, science and philosophy can no 
longer be kept from outside influences, even if it were so desired : economic 
crises, wars, diseases can no longer be localised and every event in one part 
of the globe has its repercussions in every other. If man will not rise above 
all arbitrary groups and self-righteous worship of the community in which 
he happens to be born, or into which he was misled by a false prophet, man- 
kind will go from disaster to disaster. Perhaps the discovery of atomic power 
will foree mankind to give up the fight for the supremacy of states and 
national groups, to prevent its utter self-destruction. Until man has learnt 
to stand on his own feet and until he has been taught to think for himself and 
to accept responsibility for every single one of his actions, he will continue 
in his self-destruction for the sake of an ideal—his state. To destroy the 
national myth and to bring about the union of nations we must not only 
develop our own individual faculties, but treat all beings as individuals and 
cease to regard people of other nationalities as an ideal whole, conforming to 
one pattern of behaviour. 

Man must be taught to become a citizen of the world; and culture— 
instead of the well-being of a state—must become the purpose of education. 
If man can thus create a new harmony with the Universe he will be able to 
replace state idolatry by the worship of life as a whole. And he will come to 
regard mankind as his nation, the cosmos as his polis and the entire earth as 
his fatherland. 

ERNST FELLNER. 
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THE POLITICS OF LORD ACTON, 


W. WATKIN DAVIES, 


Lecturer in International Relations, Birmingham University. 


Tue world has waited nigh upon fifty years for a real biography of Lord 
Acton ; and now part at least of it has come in the form of David Mathew’s 
short, but most interesting and brilliant Acton : The Formative Years. It is 
good to have our attention focussed thus agreeably upon the man who is 
regarded by those who know as the most learned of all English historians. 
And it is well to have so much authentic biographical infoymation given us 
about so elusive and enigmatic a figure, In his lifetime, especially during its 
two last decades, Acton was somewhat of a man of mystery ; believed to be 
portentously erudite ; known to be deep in the counsels of Mr Gladstone ; 
and supposed to hold in his hands strings which led to Windsor, the Vatican, 
and half-a-dozen European Courts. And yet he wrote no books; held no 
important office ; and rarely appeared in public, save on the narrow stage of 
aristocratic country houses, and the even more exclusive stage of the libraries 
of Continental savants, especially such as were members of the Roman Church, 
Ignored he could not. be; for who could lightly pass by a man who was 
regarded by Gladstone as the fount of politica] and ecclesiastical wisdom ; 
and by such scholars as James Bryce, John Morley, and Mandell Creighton 
as the master of them all? After his death, four large volumes of his lectures 
and essays, and three volumes of his correspondence, appeared; and the 
literary public was given, for the first time, opportunity to judge for itself. 
These writings possessed but a small allowance of literary charm ;. in fact, 
they are but too often clumsy and involved, and over-weighted with quotation 
and puzzling allusion. Frequently also they deal with matters in which only 
a tiny percentage of the educated public, and even of professional historians, 
are interested. Even so, their astounding range of knowledge is manifest to 
all. And what is more, the attentive reader can perceive that, scattered all 
through them, are luminous and pregnant estimates and judgements which 
give them undoubted value. Speaking of the four volumes of lectures and 
essays, John Morley declared that he would undertake to find “ at least one 
pregnant, pithy, luminous, suggestive saying in any three of their pages.” 
Still the paradox remains: the best equipped English historian of the 
nineteenth century died in ripe old age without having written one single 
book. 

And now, thanks to the researches, and the witty and eloquent pen of 
David Mathew, Acton stands before us; no longer a ghost, but a man of 
flesh and blood ; albeit only a young man, and not the friend of Gladstone, 
the Cambridge Professor, and the planner of the Cambridge Modern History. 
For the biographer has restricted himself to what he terms “ the formative 
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years.” Let us hope that he will carry on the story at no distant date. As 
it is, we see how Acton came to be the cosmopolitan figure that he was, with 
his roots in the aristocracies of England, Italy, and Germany. Why, his 
very name—John Emerich Edward Dalberg Acton—is an exercise in inter- 
nationalism ! We also see how it was that, although growing up among the 
old Catholic landed gentry of the English Midlands, he became so different 
from them ; a difference that is far from accounted for by his greater intel- 
lectual powers and studious tastes. And this difference made him cold 
towards Wiseman ; definitely hostile towards Manning ; and almost willing 
to quarrel with the gentle Newman. 

What is truly amazing is to discover that, at the age of thirty or so, 
Acton had already made himself a veritable encyclopedia of historical lore ; 
at least in certain branches, such as ecclesiastical affairs and political theory. 
Even granted his unfailing ration of one book a day marked, learned and 
inwardly digested, it would still seem mathematically impossible that he 
should have read so much. Yet the fact is incontrovertible. Still more 
astounding is thé maturity of judgement shown by this young man. And 
by the age of thirty also the great library had been planned, and in part 
acquired ; and the mountains of cardboard boxes contaifiing references and 
quotations had begun to be built. Dollinger was, of course, the man who 
most influenced him during the first part of his life ; as Gladstone was during 
the second. The Vatican Council, with its declaration of Papal infallibility, 
was the great watershed from which his opinions seemed to flow ; dividing 
those of the early years described in this book, from those of the later period. 
So upset and distressed was Acton by the Vatican Decrees, and the ensuing 
controversies which culminated in the excommunication of Dollinger, that 
it took him full thirty years to recover his peace of mind. Indeed it was only 
in the few sunset years of the Cambridge Professorship that the care-free 
Acton of the early period eame again to the surface. 

It is strange that, living and thinking through the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when almost every leading mind in England was troubled 
by theological doubts, Acton should have felt no misgiving with regard to 
that part of the Church’s teaching. Nor was his orthodoxy due to ignorance, 
as that of Gladstone largely was: on the contrary, Acton was fully con- 
versant with the whole volume of destructive criticism then emariating from 
the German Universities. Yet never for a moment did he feel the slightest 
inclination to cease to be a devout practising Roman Catholic. It was against 
the political teaching and activities of the Popes that Acton made his protest ; 
and assuredly it is among the great masters of political science that he must 
find his place. 

It is not difficult to place one’s finger upon the precise contribution of the 
commonly accepted great masters of political science to that branch of 
knowledge—the contribution of Aristotle, of Machiavelli, of Hobbes, of Locke, 
of Rousseau, of Mill; or even of Plato, Augustine and Burke. But can it be 
said in the same way that Acton has bequeathed to us a definite body of 
doctrine which must be associated with his name? If by that is meant a 
system, then the reply must, of course, be in the negative. But if what we 
mean is the adoption of a consistent attitude towards man as a political 
animal, the holding of certain coherent beliefs with regard to the State and 
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THE POLITICS OF LORD ACTON 


the citizen’s relationship to it, then undoubtedly Acton has a teaching which 
is all his own. It is well known that he dedicated his life to the writing of a 
History of Freedom. That was the purpose of the vast tibrary: that is the 
bond which holds together his exhaustive enquiries into so many branches 
of human history. The book was never written ; as Acton could not persuade 
himself that he had studied the matter sufficiently deeply. Nevertheless, 
enough has been given us in his fugitive essays and lectures, reinforced by 
the hundreds of letters that have survived for it to be seen clearly that an 
unswerving and unlimited devotion to liberty was for him the central and 
all-essential article of political belief. 

The present generation of Europeans, who have seen liberty so roughly 
flouted in some places, and a tepid lip service paid to it in others, feel both 
attracted and repelled by Acton. They are repelled, because all his teaching 
is so diametrically opposed to totalitarianism, and even to the modest State- 
worship of our Left-Wing parties in general. And yet, just because man, 
deep beneath the surface, is incurably independent and freedom-loving, there 
is a fascination in the writings of one who knew so much, whose powerful 
mind ranged so surely through all the tracts of political experience, and who 
believed so unhesitatingly that there is nothing that can be compared for 
value and importance to liberty. Can anything, indeed, be more wholesome 
for us to-day than to sit at the feet of Lord Acton ; and to learn from him 
why liberty is the most precious of political goods ; why a concentration of 
power, whether in a democracy or a monarchy, is the worst of evils; why 
persecution can never be justified; why nationalism leads inevitably to 
intolerance ; why our great aim should be to preserve an inner sphere exempt 
from the authority of the State ; and why there are eternal andund eviating 
standards of right and wrong. 

But it should be noted that Acton was always the historian, never the 
abstract political philosopher. Why the attempt to produce liberty had 
succeeded here, but failed there; why the same Constitution had worked 
well in one country, but completely broken down in another—those were the 
kinds of questions that he was able to throw light upon out of the amplitude 
of his historical knowledge, combined with his firm hold upon principle. 
With complete success he had taken all history for his province ; and through 
it he believed he could trace one golden thread—that of liberty—running 
upward ; so that progress could be measured by its appearance. ‘Show 
me an epoch,” Acton seems to say, ‘‘in which liberty is expanding, and is held 
in high esteem; and I will unhesitatingly call that a time of progress. 
But show me an epoch in which the generality of men are careless of liberty, 
preferring material benefits, or efficiency, or order; and with equal 
confidence I will pronounce that to be a period of retrogression.” For 
Acton was always master of his learning,’never failing to see the wood 
for the trees. Lord Bryce tells of being late one night with him in his study 
at Cannes; and of how Acton 


“expounded to me his view of how such a history of Liberty might be 
written, and in what wise it might be made the central thread of all 
history. He spoke ‘for six or seven minutes only; but he spoke like a 
man inspired, seeming as if, from some mountain summit high in air, he 
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saw beneath him the far-winding path of human progress from dim 
Cimmerian shores of prehistoric shadow into the fuller yet broken and 
fitful light of modern time. The eloquence was splendid, but greater 
than the eloquence was the penetrating vision which discerned through 
all events and in all ages the play of those moral forces, now creating, 
now destroying, always transmuting, which had moulded and remoulded 
institutions, and had given to the human spirit its ceaselessly-changing 
forms of energy. It was as if the whole landscape of history had been 
suddenly lit up by a burst of sunlight,” 


At all times Acton was a moralist, and an austere one at that. When 
Creighton’s History of the Reformation Popes appeared, a friendly controversy 
broke out between him and Acton; the Catholic accusing the Anglican of 
too great leniency in his treatment of. the Popes; and in the course of the 
discussion making it clear that he did not believe in the doctrine that a man 
must be judged by the accepted moral standards of his times and of the 
society in which he lived. In Acton’s eyes assassination is always a crime to 
be condemned, no matter by whom, or when, or for what purpose perpetrated. 
Consequently, because they planned, or at least connived at, political 
assassinations, sundry Popes of the sixteenth century, and Joseph Mazzini 
in the nineteenth century, stand equally to be reprobated. . For it is not the 
business of the historian, Acton believed, to extenuate wicked deeds by talk 
of development and relativity; but rather to proclaim one unbending 
standard of right and wrong, and that the highest known; and to judge all 
men impartially by it. ‘‘ The inflexible integrity of the moral code,” he 
writes in a letter to Creighton, “‘ is, to me, the secret of the authority, the 
dignity, the utility of History.”” His anger was always kindled at the sight 
of historians absolving kings and statesmen from guilt for deeds which, in the 
case of humbler folk, would be accounted crimes worthy of the gallows. For 
his part, he would, as he roundly put it, “‘ hang them higher than Haman.” 
And he sums up the matter by declaring that: ‘‘ There is no worse heresy 
than that the office sanctifies the holder of it.” Like the great majority of 
his English contemporaries, Acton had an immense respect for the leading 
German, historians ; and in certain superficial matters, such as unflagging 
industry and complete mastery of sources, he resembled them. But with 
their basic moral assumptions he was in entire and emphatic disagreement. 
Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht, viz., broadly speaking, the doctrine 
that what has survived and triumphed must be good, and what has perished 
must have deserved so to do, was in his eyes the most detestable of heresies ; 
notwithstanding that it was taught by Sybel, Droysen, and Treitschke, and 
to a lesser degree by Mommsen, Gneist, Bernhardi, and Dunker. 

It can probably be averred that no historian of eminence has equalled 
Acton in the matter of impartiality. But his impartiality had nothing in 
common with that of men who can see no difference between right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood. He always writes as a convinced Catholic who, when he 
has said the worst about it, still believes the Church to be the obviously 
divinely-appointed instrument for the uplifting of mankind. The popular 
idea held by Protestants and atheists, that human liberty has grown in pro- 
portion as ecclesiastical power has decreased, finds no favour with him. He 
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is that somewhat exceptional thing, a critical Catholic ; but always a thorough 
and sincere Catholic. The separation of Church and State he takes to be an 
essential prerequisite of liberty; and so, during the Middle Ages it was. 
Never have the foundations of liberty been so truly revealed as when Christ 
said: ‘* Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.”” For the meaning of that is, that there will always be 
an inner sphere upon which the State must not encroach. Political liberty 
was born of the collision between Empire and Papacy in the eleventh century ; . 
and thence the liberal tradition flows on its way through Guelph and Ghibel- 
line alike, ‘‘ connecting the Hildebrandine controversy with the Long Parlia- 
ment, and St Thomas with Edmund Burke.” So also was the Church the 
begetter of freedom-making institutions: it is no accident that the oldest 
Parliamentary system in the world was based upon the framework of the 
Councils of Toledo. 

Acton is severe in his treatment of the opponents of Luther : his verdict 
on the Council of Trent is that it “ impressed on the Church the stamp of an 
intolerant age, and perpetuated by its decrees the spirit of an austere immor- 
ality.” But the Reformation itself he condemns. It was, he thinks, “a 
great movement against the freedom of conscience ” ; for did it not set up 
the irrational and tyrannical cujus regio ejus religio system? Religious 
persecution, in the proper sense of the term, had never existed, he maintains, 
before the days of strife inaugurated by Luther’s rebellion : it was then that 
bitter controversies, civil wars, and cruel persecutions commenced. The 
floodgates, indeed, were opened, and a wave of intolerance swept over both 
Church and State. Thenceforward for many years no religious society would 
tolerate heretics ; and no political society would tolerate diversity of speech 
or custom. Did not the Reformed Church of England soon sink into being 
the abject upholder of the servile doctrine of unlimited obedience to the 
king ? With all these verdicts of Acton’s, assuredly no competent Protestant 
historian would agree; while at the same time acknowledging that they 
contain much truth. But the confident boast of the nineteenth century 
secularists, that with the deposition of priest and creed the battle of liberty 
has been won, and that we can all now join in a chorus of “ Glory to Man in 
the Highest,” would hardly commend itself to a generation which has seen 
the rise of the Totalitarian State, and the ascription of infallibility to Karl 
Marx and Lenin! It is surely not for us to boast of our superiority to the 
people of the thirteenth century, especially in the matter of toleration and 
liberty, with memories of the Concentration Camp, the persecution of the 
Jews, and the liquidation of the Kulaks fresh in our minds ? 

Great credit must be given to Acton for perceiving so clearly the fact that 
it is only by splitting up power that liberty can be secured. That was not 
realised by many in the nineteenth century heyday of democracy. That 
kings could be tyrants was readily conceded: but that a popularly elected 
Parliament might be a tyrant equally, or even more so, was hardly compre- 
hended at all. To Acton, however, the thing was plain; and he did not 
hesitate to proclaim that the Sovereign People could easily be as bad, and an 
even more dangerous, tyrant than any Emperor or Tsar. It is in his Lectures 
on the French Revolution that this teaching is most thoroughly worked out ; 
but it runs through all his writings, and is, in a sense, their central theme. 
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Cambridge audiences were enthralled by these lectures, which were delivered 
during four successive academic years ; and we have the high authority of 
H. A. L. Fisher for calling them ‘ the best account of the French Revolution 
yet written by an Englishman.” The dominant thesis presented in them is 
the essential incompatibility of liberty and equality. The Revolutionary 
leaders made their election for equality, with the result that liberty was 
destroyed. Democracy is innocuous, Acton maintains, only if fenced in by a 
multiplicity of checking forces. But the Revolution discarded all such 
devices as derogatory to the Sovereign People. It swept away all those 
powerful bodies which had stood between the State and the individual 
citizen—the independent judiciary, the nobility, the Church, the trade guilds 
—thereby creating a naked despotism. For the individual can never be 
strong enough to defend his rights against the State : he can only hope to do 
so when united with his fellows in one of the ancient, dignified, and autono- 
mous groups which exist independently of the will of the legislature. 

Yet Acton is far from agreeing with Taine and his school in their whole- 
sale condemnation of the Revolution : on the contrary, he praises enthusi- 
astically the aims of the Constituent Assembly, and what he calls its “‘ energy 
and sincerity, fidelity to reason and resistance to custom, superiority to the 
sordid craving for increase of national power, its idealism and ambition to 
declare the eternal law.”” The Revolutionists suffered, he opines, from having 
no liberal tradition to build upon; for none of their precursors—Feénelon, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Turgot, Diderot—were Liberals: indeed 
Acton finds that the one thing common to them all was disregard for liberty. 
Not, of course, that these men were lacking in hatred of arbitrary imprison- 
ment, secret trials, the censorship of opinion, and all the unpleasant habits 
of the Police State ; but that they wished to substitute for these things, some 
a benevolent despotism, others an untrammelled democracy. Rousseau had 
proclaimed the omnipotenee of the State as the ideal ; and soon almost every 
progressive thinker and reformer had been converted to belief in that pesti- 
lential doctrine. Acton quotes with approval Fénelon’s dictum that ‘‘ power 
is poison.’ And everybody to-day remembers his own more famous saying, 
that “‘ All power corrupts : absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 

Freethinkers, like Leslie Stephen, have extolled the eighteenth century 
on the ground that it was so tolerant an age. Acton, however, is not so pleased 
with it ; finding its “‘ toleration ” if abundant in quantity, seriously defective 
in quality. Religious liberty, he argues, is compounded of the properties of 
both religion and liberty : liberty apart from belief, is liberty with a good 
deal of the substance taken out of it; and because it denied religion, the 
toleration of many of the typical eighteenth-century thinkers was a sham. 
True the rational and humanitarian enlightenment of the eighteenth century 
did much for the welfare of mankind ; but it did but little to strengthen the 
props of freedom. Power came to be better employed; but it did not 
abdicate, nor even limit itself. Even in freedom-loving England, despite 
memories of the great debates of the seventeenth century in Parliament and 
on battle-field, we see the House of Commons claiming to be a despot with 
no less assurance than the Tudor and Stewart sovereigns had done before ; 
and in the exercise of that despotism quarrelling with the American colonies. 
The resounding rebuke was administered by Otis, in the great speech in 
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which he declared that the laws of England, and the power of Parliament, 
might be good things; but that there is such a thing as “a higher law ” ; 
and the surrender of Cornwallis to Washington at Yorktown drove the argu- 
ment home in no equivocal fashion. 

Having described the victory of the principle of State despotism in the 
eighteenth century, Acton goes on with wonderful prescience to warn his 
hearers of what lay in the future at the end of that particular road : 


“* Government so understood,” he declared ‘‘is the intellectual guide 
of the nation, the promoter of wealth, the teacher of knowledge, the 
guardian of morality, the mainspring of the ascending movement of man. 
That is the tremendous power, supported by millions of bayonets, which 
grew up in the days of which I have been speaking at Petersburg, and 
was developed by much abler minds, chiefly at Berlin; and it is the 
greatest danger that remains to be encountered by the Anglo-Saxon 
race.” 


Those words were uttered fifty years ago! Hitler and Stalin would have 
horrified Acton ; but they would not have surprised him. 

For Acton it was clear that religion is the true mother of freedom ; for 
the reason that it claims for every individual the right to fulfil his duty 
towards God. That, and nothing else, is the essence of the “* Rights of Man.” 
The most profound and penetrating of causes that have transformed society 
from medizval to modern is itself a medixval inheritance, viz., Conscience, 
as the audible voice of God within the individual. Thus it is that the indi- 
vidual rises superior to nations, States, and majorities ; since he it is, and not 
they, who knows the difference between good and evil. In this way the soul 
becomes more’sacred than the State, since it receives its light from above. 
From this root all liberties spring. Yet the individual stands in constant 
danger from the passion for power over others which so many persons are 
filled with ; a danger all the more insidious since it is so easy for it to mas- 
querade as altruism, patriotism, justice, and a host of other shining virtues. 
Thus the rights of the individual are constantly being encroached upon. And 
that is the deep and true cause of revolutions ; upheavals which are always 
due less to wrongs endured than to the beckoning of some ideal right. 

Lutheranism, Acton points out, did nothing for liberty, because it even 
strengthened the hands of the temporal ruler. It was otherwise, however, 
with Calvinism ; which checked the reigning idea that nothing limits the 
power of the State. Acton, however, considers that the true party of liberty 
—Castellio, Socinus and Coornhert in the sixteenth century ; Roger Williams, 
Penn, Locke and Bayle in the seventeenth—were not really Protestants but 
Sectaries ; and that the charge of human freedom was transferred from 
churches to sects, from men in authority to men in opposition. And in 
passing, he pays the Dutch the compliment of declaring them to have been 
the inventors of the political, as distinct from the religious, revolution; a 
pattern followed, and worked out more fully, by England, the United States, 
and France. It is only fair, however, to note that the literature of political 
revolution begins with the anonymous Vindicie Contra Tyrannos, a typical 
product of the French Politiques. Unfortunately it was the contrary theory 
that came to prevail in the France of Louis XIV—the theory of Bossuet, 
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' borrowed from Hobbes, whereby it is not admitted that the subject has a 
will, convictions, or conscience, but must sacrifice his spiritual side to the 
State, together with his money and his blood. 

Many have essayed to define Liberty. ‘‘ By Liberty,” Acton wrote, ‘ I 
mean the assurance that every man shall be protected in doing what he 
believes to be his duty against the influence of authority and majorities, 
custom and opinion.” And he goes on to say that ‘the most certain test by 
which we judge whether a country is really free is the amount of security 
enjoyed by minorities.” All true liberty has been won on parallel lines, viz. : 
(1) By the doctrine of national tradition, which holds that a Constitution 
grows, and is not made. (2) By the doctrine of a “ higher law,” which lays 
it down that every political act must be tested by a code not made by man. 
Acton quotes with approval Solon’s dictum that it is the essence of democracy 
to obey no master but the law. Athenian democracy became a tyrant just 
because the majority thought themselves above the law. And we must not 
forget that the loudest note in Greek political philosophy is the continuous 
protest against Athenian democracy. Nor, thought Acton, has the lesson 
been entirely forgotten in modern times ; for the principle of abridging the 
power of the State has been the soul of what is just and good in the progress 
of the last two hundred years. 

With his lively fear of majority tyranny, it is no wonder that Acton 
viewed the achievements of the American Founding Fathers with intense 
admiration. They had established a pure democracy ; but a democracy in 
its highest perfection; armed and vigilant, less against aristocracy and 
monarchy, than against its own weakness and excess. Whilst England is to 
be admired for the safeguards with which, in the course of many centuries, 
it, has fortified liberty against the power of the Crown ; America is still more 
worthy of admiration, for having set up, and that in the course of one 
memorable year, safeguatds against the power of its own sovereign people. 
Freedom, authority, and law are blended in a perfect harmony in that unique 
Constitution. The real significance of the American Revolution is, that it 
was a protest against an infraction of liberty, and not an uprising against 
oppression. The taxes in dispute were trivial. Liberty was the aim of the 
rebels ; and for that reason they were just as determined not to obey a 
sovereign of their own making in America, as they were to repudiate the 
sovereignty of the British Parliament. That was the great discovery in 
politics which the Colonists made. There were people in plenty in the 
eighteenth century who were resolved no longer to tolerate oppression at the 
hands of kings and aristocrats ; but who had not yet realised that democracy 
can be a tyrant as well; and that the new enemy would be the State. But 
the Americans saw that clearly ; and consequently came to the momentous 
conclusion that sovereignty would have to be divided, and authority be made 
to reside in a number of co-ordinate_bodies. Federalism turned out to be the 
key to the problem ; for it is the true natural check on absolute democracy. 
It is easy so to dissipate authority that anarchy ensues. Equally easy is it 
so to concentrate authority that all true liberty perishes. But it is the most 
difficult of all political tasks to steer a middle course between those two 
extremes. Yet America, on the whole, has succeeded in doing it. 

To his teaching about an eternal moral law, binding upon kings and 
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Parliamentary majorities, as upon private citizens ; and his teaching about 
liberty, and the proper method of safeguarding it, must be added, as of 
supreme interest and importance in our day, Acton’s criticism of the popular 
doctrine of Nationality, or rather of the Nation-State. He was too good a 
historian, and too faithful a disciple of Burke’s, to decry what is obviously so 
natural a product of historical forces as the Nation. On the contrary, he 
agrees that freedom always does make for diversity. But what he does 
regard as altogether wrong is the doctrine that every Nation must be a State, 
and every State a Nation. This very modern theory of Nationality, Acton 
argues, is the greatest enemy of the true rights of nationality ; for by equating 
one of the nationalities with the State, it perforce reduces all the others to 
subjection. And if it be argued that the proper remedy in that case is self- 
determination all round, Acton would point out that it must lead to an 
unending process of splitting the world into an infinite number of Sovereign 
States ; with a consequent impoverishment of their lives on the material 
plane, and even more on the spiritual. Progress, says Acton, comes through 
the living together of several Nations within one State. -Moreover, the 
existence of two or more Nations in a State promotes liberty ; because the 
fact of plurality keeps the State within its proper sphere of politics, which is 
common to all people ; and prevents it from intruding into the social, cultural, 
religious and economic spheres, in all of which spontaneous laws, and not 
legislative enactments, should operate. For interference outside that political 
field which is the proper domain of the State is the characteristic of absolute 
government : freedom contracts to the extent that the authority of the State 
expands, The State should never be equated with Society. 

It was natural that Acton should believe in the multi-national State : he 
did not arrive at the belief simply as a deduction from his study of history ; 
but as a lesson learnt from his own kind of cosmopolitan life, rooted as it was 
in the ramifications of an English-Italian-German aristocratic family. He 
came to believe that the combination of different Nations in a State is as 
necessary a condition of civilised life as is the combination of men in society. 
“* Inferior races,” he writes, “ are raised by living in political union with races 


. intellectually superior. Exhausted and decaying nations are revived by the 


contact of a younger vitality.” Then he proceeds to a passage which cannot 
be too often quoted or too seriously pondered : 


“The greatest adversary of the rights of nationality is the modern 
theory of nationality. By making the State and the Nation commen- 
surate with each other in theory, it reduces practically to a subject con- 
dition all other nationalities that may be within its boundary. It 
cannot admit them to an equality with the ruling Nation which con- 
stitutes the State, because the State would then cease to be national, 
which would be a contradiction of the principle of its existence. Accord- 
ing, therefore, to the degree of humanity and civilisation in that dominant 
body which claims all the rights of the community, the inferior races are 
outlawed, or put in a condition of dependence.” 


And Acton does not shrink from the practical consequences of his own 
doctrine ; but looks at the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the multi-national 
Great Britain of the 1860’s, and pronounces them both very good. 
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Those admirable human societies—the ancient Hellenic world, and China, 
down to the coming of the white man—aunited people according to their mode 
of living, and not according to any real or fancied community of blood or 
race. Obviously there is no necessity to identify nationality with race ; 
nevertheless, the tendency in recent times has been to do so. And it is in 
that case that the kind of nationalism which Acton denounces is seen at its 
worst; for the simple reason that a man cannot change his race, and is 
consequently excluded for ever from all groups save the one he happens to 
have been born in. It may well be doubted, however, whether Acton, if he 
were alive to-day, would be prepared to defend the whole of his teaching on 
the question of Nationality, now that the State has, for good or evil (Acton 
would have no hesitation in saying that it is for evil), abandoned the narrow 
political boundaries which he was willing to allot to it forits functioning ; but 
has boldly and successfully begun to interfere in all the concerns of the common 
life. Two different Nations wishing to live in entirely different ways, and 
each determined to use the State to work out and enforce its own ideal, 
obviously cannot dwell together within the same State: and in such cases 
self-determination would seem to be the only possible solution of the problem. 
Such, in fact, has already been found to be the case in both Austria-Hungary 
and Great Britain. Unfortunately, the term Nation has been employed in 
recent political literature in such a variety of diverse senses that counsel is 
only darkened by it. Thus in Western Europe it has commonly stood for 
the major political unit, which it would be far better to call the State. But 
in Eastern Europe it is commonly taken to mean a particular racial or 
linguistic group. It need hardly be said that Acton is never guilty of such 
ambiguity and confusion in his use of the term ; and he never uses the word 
Nation when what he really means is State, or race, or linguistic group. In 
all his writings Nation is used in the psychological sense of a group united 
by common memories, and imbued with a determination to go on sharing a 
common life. With him the Nation is always a historical product, and not 
the product of biology. 

In common with all members of the Whig aristocracy to which he belonged, 
Acton had no understanding of the vast urban lower classes which were 
slowly but steadily rising to power during his life-time; and who, after 
toying for a generation or so with theories of international socialism, would 
end by capturing the State, and using it to shower material benefits upon 
themselves ; and in consequence of so doing, convert the new democracy into 
National Socialists. Such a portent lay beyond the widest horizons of men 
like Acton. Indeed, at no time did Acton pay much attention to the economic 
factors in history. That was a defect in an English historian of fifty years 
ago ; though now, when the pendulum has swung so decidedly in the direction 
of the economic interpretation, we might perhaps be justified in regarding it 
as a shining virtue! At any rate, he who reads history with the conviction 
that man lives by bread alone will be provided with much food for thought 
if he will sit for a while at the feet of so great a champion of the spirit as Lord 
Acton. 

W. WATKIN DAVIES. 


BrmMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 
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A CRITIQUE OF MATERIALISM. 


JOHN R. BAKER, M.A., D.Pxtu., D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Zoology and Reader in Cytology in the University of Oxford. 


In this paper materialism will be taken to mean the theory of the universe 
that professes to find in matter a complete explanation of everything that 
exists and occurs. 

If we examine the various cosmogonies that scientists, philosophers and 
theologians have suggested, we find them to be classifiable under three 
heads. 

First, there is a materialistic theory of chaos or no-design—a theory that 
at a very remote time in the past there was a chaos of elementary particles 
(protons and electrons, perhaps), out of which all the order and complexity of 
the universé ‘gradually and automatically evolved, without the intervention 
of any special act of creation. 

Secondly, there is what may be called a theory of immutable design—a 
theory that an act of creation produced certain elementary particles, and 
that the properties of these particles, and their positions and movements in 
relation to one another at the beginning, inevitably caused everything that 
has happened since or will happen in the future, including the most trivial 
occurrences such as the fall of a certain leaf, and all the actions of animals 
and man. This theory is clearly not materialistic, because creation involves 
the action of something that is not matter. Once the universe has been set in 
motion, however, it is possible to think of it in a deterministic and materialistic 
way; and certain scientists who appear to have considered themselves 
materialists have held views, as we shall see, that tend towards a belief in 
the theory of immutable design, if carried to their logical conclusion. 

Thirdly, there is what one may call a theory of mutable design—a theory 
that an act of creation produced certain elementary particles, but that their 
properties, positions and movements at the beginning did not control every- 
thing that has happened since or will happen in the future. 

A complete absence of order may perhaps be unthinkable, but let us for 
the sake of argument suppose an initial chaos. We can then imagine the 
gradual appearance of order and complexity in it. Protons and electrons, 
coming into contact by random movements, may be thought of as forming 
more complex entities, some of which would be more stable than others. In 
this sort of way we can think of the origin of large atoms, of compounds, and 
finally, on our own planet, of mixtures of complex molecules that had the 
property of taking up and assimilating neighbouring substances. Masses of 
such substances may be thought of as separating into smaller masses, each 
of which would continue to assimilate. In some such way we can envisage 
the origin of living organisms. 

It is not of the first importance for the present discussion to consider 
31 
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whether these first living organisms showed some fundamental difference 
from the non-living substances that preceded them, so that a vitalistic out- 
look would be justified. It is worth remarking, however, that some of those 
who scorn vitalism nevertheless accept a theory of “ integrative levels,” + a 
theory that certain phenomena are observable at the atomic level, other 
different phenomena at the molecular level, others different again at the 
colloidal, others again at the protoplasmic, yet others at the unicellular and 
the many-cellular levels, and so on up to the level represented by the social 
communities of man. If this is so, each “ level ” cannot be fully interpreted 
in terms of the preceding level. The problem is perhaps rather philosophical 
than scientific. It is reasonable to accept the idea of levels, but it is not 
reasonable to hold it and yet reject vitalism: for it is simply a theory of 
vitalism by stages. One cannot logically accept dialectical or any other kind 
of materialism, as some scientists do, and yet believe in integrative levels ; 
for one cannot be both a materialist and a vitalist. 

If we assume variability, we can understand that some of the earliest 
organisms may have been better adapted to assimilate part of the environ- 
ment than others, and more capable of ensuring the continuance of their kind 
by reproduction. Darwin’s theory of the survival of the fittest, or the 
“natural” or automatic selection of the best-adapted individuals, gives a 
theoretical explanation of the way in which more and more complex organisms 
may gradually have evolved, up to man himself. Let us examine the implica- 
tions of this theory. 

Darwin’s theory seemed to provide a mechanical process that did away 
with any necessity to think of a first cause. It was J. D. Hooker, the botanist, 
who shook the originator of the theory out of his complacent attitude. Most 
unfortunately Hooker’s letter to Darwin has not been preserved. One can 
only infer its contents from the words of Darwin’s reply. The letter clearly 
contained a fundamentally important idea, which seems to have been over- 
looked by biologists. It is often said airily that selection itself is not creative, 
but people do not bother to follow this principle out to its logical conclusion ; 
and that is precisely what Hooker must have done. He must have written 
to this effect : 


‘“* Your theory of evolution by natural selection implies that if every 
organism had survived and produced offspring, then every kind of plant 
and animal that exists and has ever existed would have been produced 
without any natural selection at all (as well, of course, as myriads of 
others). In other words, all the characters present in all organisms were 
the necessary consequence of the properties of the earliest and most 
primitive organisms.” 


Darwin was dumbfounded. 


““. . . the part of your letter which fairly pitched me head over heels 
with astonishment [he answered],? is where you state that every single 


1 See Needham, J., 1943. Time, the Refreshing River. Allen and Unwin, London. 
® Darwin, F. and Seward, A. C., 1908. More Letters of Charles Darwin. Murray, 
London. (See Vol. I, pp. 212-38, 228.) 
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difference which we see might have occurred without any selection. I 
do and always have fully agreed; but you have got right round the 
subject, and viewed it from an entirely opposite and new side, and when 
you took me there I was astounded. . . . Your manner of putting the 
case would be even more striking than it is if the mind could grapple 
with such numbers—it is like grappling with eternity—think of each of 
a thousand seeds bringing forth its plant, and then each a thousand. A 
globe stretching to the furthest fixed star would very soon be covered. 
I cannot even grapple with the idea . . . ” (November 20, 1862). 


Three weeks later Darwin again wrote to Hooker that the latter had “‘ pitched 
me head over heels by your new way of looking at the back side of varia- 
tion . . . ” (December 12, 1862). 

Darwin thought that Hooker’s conclusion was only strictly true for self- 
fertilising hermaphrodites, for he believed in blending inheritance and con- 
sidered that new variations might be blended out of existence. (He would 
have explained his meaning better if he had referred to parthenogenetically- 
reproducing organisms instead of self-fertilising hermaphrodites.) We know 
now, thanks to Mendel, that there is no such thing as blending inheritance. 
To a deterministically-minded materialist who was not misled by the theory 
of blending inheritance, Hooker’s conclusion would have seemed inescapable, 
and Darwin himself accepted its general truth in his private correspondence. 
If organisms evolved by automatic processes from non-living matter, then it 
follows from Hooker’s argument that everything that organisms are and do 
is the necessary consequence of the properties, positions and movements of 
the elementary particles at the beginning. Those properties, positions and 
movements must have been such that all the organisms that have ever 
existed were implicit in them. This must apply not only to the structure of 
organisms, but to: their behaviour; and the deterministically-minded 
materialist would be forced to say that the writings of Newton and the 
symphonies of Beethoven were implicit in the original arrangement of the 
particles. The more is learnt of the chemistry of the chromosomes, which are 
the physical basis of inheritance and variation, the more surely is the 
materialist driven towards the conclusion that everything, including the 
greatest works of the human mind, were implicit in the original lay-out 
of matter. And yet, according to the materialist, that lay-out was a 
chaos ! 

Darwin knew little or nothing of the relation between chromosomes and 
evolution, but he envisaged a mechanism of variation and inheritance, and 
so was driven towards the possibility that everything that has occurred is a 
necessary consequence of the original lay-out of matter—that the universe 
was a consequence of immutable design. He realised this possibility and yet 
fought against the realisation. Darwin is generally and with justice regarded 
as the greatest biologist of all time, and it is most surprising to notice that his 
thought on this subject was confused. As Professor C. E. Raven has said in 
his valuable book on Science, Religion and the Future,) he was “ quite un- 
trained in any sort of philosophy or abstract thinking.” It would be harsh 
to judge a man’s power of abstract thought by a study of his private 


1 Cambridge University Press, 1943. 
Vor. XLV. No. 1. 2 
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correspondence, but to say the least his letters are revealing.1 “... I 
grieve to say,” he wrote to Asa Gray, the distinguished American botanist, 


‘that I cannot honestly go as far as you do about Design. I am con- 
scious that I am in an utterly hopeless muddle. I cannot think that the 
world, as we see it, is the result of chance ; and yet I cannot look at each 
separate thing as the result of Design ’’ (November 26, 1860). 


He repeats his feeling of confusion in another letter to the same correspondent. 


‘“‘ With respect to Design, I feel more inclined to show a white flag 
than to fire my usual long-range shot. . . . You say that you are in a 
haze ; I am in thick mud; the orthodox would say in fetid, abominable 
mud; yet I cannot keep out of the question. My dear Gray, I have 
written a deal of nonsense ”’ (December 11, 1861). 


Not only did Darwin feel confused : his letters exhibit a resolution not to 
follow his thoughts to their logical conclusion. “‘ Of course it may be said,”’ 
he wrote to the great geologist, Charles Lyell, ‘‘ when you kick a stone, or a 
leaf falls from a tree, that it was ordained, before the foundations of the world 
were laid, exactly where that stone or leaf should lie. In this sense the subject 
has no interest for me” (August 18, 1861). Again he writes to the same 
correspondent, ‘‘ Will you honestly tell me (and I should be really much 
obliged) whether yoa believe that the shape of my nose (eheu !) was ordained 
and ‘ guided by an intelligent cause?’ . . . The conclusion I always come 
to after thinking of such questions is that they are beyond the human intellect ; 
and that the less one thinks of them the better” (August 21, 1861). Yet 
again, this time to Asa Gray : “‘ I have lately been corresponding with Lyell. 
. . . I have asked him (and he says he will hereafter reflect and answer me) 
whether he believes that the shape of my nose was designed. If he does I 
have nothing more to say ” (September 17 (? 1861) ). 

In these letters we see the infiuence of a strong pull towards a materialistic 
view of the universe, coupled with an aversion from:a belief in strict deter- 
minism. It is curious to note exactly the same disharmony in the thinking 
of communist philosophers. They suppose that revolution and the sup- 
planting of the bourgeoisie by a dictatorship of the proletariat will be an 
automatic and inevitable result of natural causes. Like good materialists, 
they deny the possibility that the free will of individuals can alter anything. 
Freedom they can think of only in Schelling’s phrase, as “‘ necessity become 
conscious ”’: one is free, that is, only in so far as one recognises that one is 
not. Plekhanov, the Marxist philosopher, declared that this phrase was ‘‘ one 
of the most brilliant discoveries ever made by philosophic thought.” ? But 
Plekhanov was quite unable to follow his belief in determinism to its logical 
conclusion. He seemed not to understand that in a determinist universe, no 
one could decide whether he would struggle to bring about a revolution. It 
is legitimate to ask a Marxist whether he considers himself as merely watching 
himself struggle as a consequence of automatic processes resulting from the 


1 Darwin and Seward, 1903, loc. cit. ; Darwin, F., 1887. The Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin, Vol. Il. Murray, London. 

2 See Eastman, M., 1926. Marz, Lenin and the Social Revolution. Allen and Unwin, 
London. 
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forces-of production. “. . . all depends,” said Plekhanov, “ on the question 
whether my own activity constitutes a necessary link in the chain of necessary 
events. If yes—then so much the less do I waver, so much the more decisively 
Tact.” Quite; but if you mean to say that you decide whether you waver, 
your materialism is ill-founded. 

The confused thought about determinism shown by Darwin among the 
scientists and Plekhanov among the politicians stands in striking contrast to 
the clear logic of T. H. Huxley, who was prepared to follow thought to its 
conclusion. He saw clearly that a rigid determinism requires or at any rate 
allows belief in a universe of immutable design. ‘‘ The teleological and the 
mechanical views of nature are not necessarily mutually exclusive,” he 
wrote. ‘On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist the speculator is, the 
more firmly does he assume a primordial molecular arrangement, of which 
all the phenomena of the universe are consequences ; and the more com- 
pletely is he thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy 
him to disprove that this arrangement was intended to evolve the phenomena 
of the universe.” !_ One may or may not believe in determinism ; but if one 
does, the possibility can scarcely be escaped that the universe was deliberately 
created to an immutable design—and that is a possibility that the materialist 
cannot allow. 

One can give some account of the behaviour of organisms in terms of the 
materialist theory. If certain configurations of the nervous system, with 
resulting patterns of behaviour, gave an organism a better chance to survive, 
it would tend to do so and might transmit its characters to descendants. In 
this way elaborate patterns of reaction to stimuli might evolve. Nothing 
could evolve through the action of selection, however, that was more perfect 
than was necessary for survival and reproduction. It is very difficult to 
believe that the great achievements of man in mathematics, science, philo- 
sophy, music and art are to be attributed to selection, because one cannot 
see how the level of attainment reached by geniuses in these subjects could 
possess survival-value (though reasoning and esthetic faculties at a much 
lower level might lead to survival). 

Consciousness, again, is inexplicable on any theory of evolution. We have 
seen that an organism’s reactions might become very complex through the 
action of selection; but what is there in selection to make an organism 
become conscious of its reactions ? The most thorough-going materialists do 
not allow the existence of thinking or consciousness at all, in the senses in 
which these words are ordinarily understood. The behaviourist disallows all 
introspection and permits only objective study. Since we can have direct 
knowledge of the mind only by introspection, it is not surprising to find that 
when he looks for mind, the behaviourist finds nothing. What is surprising 
is that he goes to the extreme length of saying that the movements of the 
larynx in speaking, or its slight tendency to move when we do not speak aloud, 
actually constitute the mental activities. All thought, it is said, is laryngeal.? 
This is a topsyturvy way of looking at things. When we make what we call 
an objective study of anything—including the movements of the larynx in 

1 Quoted from Clarke, J. F., 1907. Materialism and Atheism Examined. British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, London. 


7 2 Watson, J. B., 1929. Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviourist. Lippincott; 
ndon. 
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speech—we are primarily only using the mind to analyse the sense-data that 
are present in it. The mind and the sense-data are the primary realities in 
this connection, and it is illogical to use these to draw the conclusion that 
nothing exists except the things supposed to be the cause of the sense-data. 

It is possible to be a materialist, however, and yet allow the existence of 
mind or consciousness apart from the muscular activities involved in speech 
or gesture. Consciousness is sometimes thought of as a sort of by-product 
of matter. The réle of consciousness, on this theory, must be purely specta- 
torial ; for if it could control matter in the least degree, materialism would 
collapse. Of course there are many ways in which we can show that the 
responses of man and animals to stimuli are conditioned by physical and 
chemical changes : the transmission of an impulse by a nerve, for instance, 
is accompanied by the passage of a wave of negative electricity, and definite 
chemical entities are nowadays known to be set free where the nerve terminates 
on a muscle, and these cause the muscle to contract. The chemical changes 
involved in cellular activity are beginning to become known. A lot has been 
discovered about the processes of intracellular oxidation, whereby the cell 
obtains the energy necessary for vital activities. No doubt it will be possible 
to extend our knowledge of the nerve cell very greatly; one day we may 
even learn the physical and chemical concomitants of the processes whereby 
a nerve impulse comes to pass through one set of possible paths in the brain 
instead of another, with corresponding effects on behaviour. But as to dis- 
covering a chemical or physical basis for consciousness, not even a beginning 
has been made along that line. Take the simplest possible thought: I am 
hungry, or one plus one makes two. No knowledge exists which suggests 
that we shall one day be able to write chemical equations for reactions going 
on in the cells of the brain corresponding to those simplest thoughts ; and 
even if an entirely new departure were made, and such equations could be 
written, it would still be impossible to say that the chemical reactions actually 
constituted consciousness and were not simply a concomitant of it. It is an 
open question whether consciousness will ever come within the realm of 
science. 

Further, if the materialist view of the universe be true, no process of 
reasoning has any validity. There are scientists who claim that intelligent 
creatures are the result of a purposeless cosmic process. Once they exist, 
these creatures are supposed to act with purpose and recognise truth. Now 
truth can only be thought of as a correspondence between mind and things. 
If there is no mind, but only mechanism, there can be no truth. Natural 
selection may help to produce an organism that reacts to its environment in 
ways that are beneficial to it, through the evolution of a complex nervous 
system that automatically orders these reactions. Although the automatic 
processes of this nervous system tend to lead to self-preservation and repro- 
duction, yet they obviously have no validity in separating truth from un- 
truth. It is unthinkable that a chaos, without design, could automatically, 
in the course of time, so organise itself as to transform some of its parts into 
mechanisms for the valid recognition of truth and error. If the universe is 
nothing but the result of the action of irrational matter in its blind move- 
ment, then thought processes are blind and irrational too, even though natural 
selection may have made certain responses adaptive. All that natural 
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selection can have done in this matter, so far as I am concerned, is to cause 
me to act in the way in which my ancestors acted when they avoided death 
or reproduced their kind. The natural selection of my ancestors may enable 
me to do the same things, but it cannot confer validity on my thought pro- 
cesses—or anybody else’s. Darwin himself was bothered by this thought. 
“*. . . with me the horrid doubt always arises,” he wrote to Graham, author 
of The Creed of Science,1 “‘ whether the convictions of man’s mind, which has 
been developed from the mind of the lower animals, are of any value or at all 
trustworthy. Would anyone trust in the convictions of a monkey’s mind, if 
there are any convictions in such a mind ? ” (July 8, 1881).? If we accept the 
idea of an irrational universe, we must accept the consequence that our own 
thought processes are invalid as means of arriving at truth. Thus the con- 
clusion reached by the materialist, that the universe is automatically derived 
from chaos, involves the admission that the reasoning used in reaching it has 
no cogency. 


The purpose of this paper has been to show that there is no reason why 
a scientist must be a materialist, It remains to be said that a belief in 
materialism is damaging to science. We have only to read the biographies of 
the great scientists to know that they were animated by a belief that their 
studies led towards the increase of knowledge. We have lately seen the 
growth of a powerful movement, intended to make us see science in a néw 
light. People have been persuaded to throw over the idea that knowledge 
has any intrinsic value. All that matters, according to our modern materi- 
alists, is that the material conditions of life should be improved ; and science 
has no value apart from its effect on these conditions. If this movement 
succeeds, science will be gravely damaged. Naturally enough the best 
scientists have generally believed in the value of science as an end in itself, 
and they would not have been able to do their best research had they been 
tied to problems of purely technological significance. The new doctrine, 
which was Marxist in origin, seems nowadays to be taught rather half- 
heartedly in the U.S.S.R., and we have the surprising spectacle of Soviet 
scientists upholding the cultural value of science. New doctrines, however, 
have their own momentum, and the materialist opinion is still being preached 
in this country ; while in the Soviet Union dialectical materialism has had 
markedly deleterious effects on scientific research, especially in the field of 
genetics.? Those who believe that materialism is damaging to science should 
oppose the new doctrine openly, and thus help to recreate the outlook on 
science that was almost universally accepted in this country only fifteen 
years ago. 

JOHN R. BAKER. 
OxForD. 


1 Graham, W., 1881. The Creed of Science: Religious, Moral and Social. Kegan Paul, 
London. This remarkable book has a message for modern times, and it would be worth 
while for some enterprising publisher to reprint it in a cheap edition. Darwin wrote: “ It 
is a very long time since any other book has interested me so much,” 

Darwin, F., 1887, loc. cit., Vol. I, p. 316. 

3 Hudson, P. S., and Richens, R. H., 1946. The New Genetics in the Soviet Union. 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

* For a full discussion of this subject, see the Occasional Pamphlets of the Society for 
Freedom in Science, and also Science and the Planned State, by J. R. Baker (Allen and 
Unwin, 1945). 















CREATOR AND CREATED. 


RAY KNIGHT, 


Sometime Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 


A mucu admired philosopher declares that the whole scientific movement is 
founded on unreason,! and it is easy to show that he is right. Neglect of 
Aristotle’s rule that scientific studies should be prefaced by a course in logic 
has led to singular results. Evolution is conceived of as a process beginning 
nowhere, actuated by no known force, devoid of intelligent direction, and 
proceeding in a devious line to nothing; motion without a motive-power, 
change with nothing to produce it, teleology without a purpose, zero at the 
beginning, zero at the end. Newton’s first law of motion has been too easily 
forgotten. Science tells us further that the Universe began with incandescent 
gases gradually cooling and solidifying into suns and stars and planets, on 
some of which, not more than two or three perhaps, there presently appeared 
the lowliest forms of life. Slowly rising into higher forms, protozoon and 
amceba evolved into fishes, reptiles, birds and mammals, reaching at last 
their culminating point in man, but it cannot be conjectured how inorganic 
changed into organic or mindless matter into mind. Acclaimed by reasoners 
who delighted in abnegating reason, a mechanical explanation won immediate 
success, but Darwin himself was forced to recognise that evolution has pro- 
ceeded by mutation, the sudden unheralded appearance of life in new and 
higher forms.?, Natura non facit saltum is entirely false, as uniformitarian 
geology has learnt and quantum theory has taught the physicist. 

Once upon a time no doubt there was a stratosphere of incandescent gases, 
but nothing could have evolved out of this tohu-bohu because evolution is 
peculiar to living matter.? Inorganic matter does not evolve but tends 
rather to disintegrate into atomic decay ; therefore asking how did life evolve 
is tantamount to asking how did evolution evolve. Inorganic though we call 
it, lifeless matter is organised in some degree—else it would be chaotic, i.e. 
inapprehensible—and organisation is peculiar to mind, as any definition of 
the verb willshow. An organism is a kind of machine, that is, an instrument 
devised for a specific purpose by intelligence. Accidental machines have 
never yet been seen or heard of—it would puzzle Omnipotence itself to make 
one—but science does not understand the word she uses. Evolution is a life- 
activity, organisation a mind-activity, two descriptions of the same thing, 
and we must go back to the venerable maxims, mens agitat molem, the Nous 
orders all things. 


1 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, pp. 10, 20. 

2 More Letters,i. 379. ‘* Purposeless mechanism, after a thousand million ‘years of 
blind and automatic operations, has finally generated purpose,’’ boasts an eminent man of 
science (Rationalist Annual, 1946, p. 87), unaware that the struggle for existence has been 
purposive throughout. Alas for Aristotle ! 

% Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge, pp. 401 ff. 
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Evolution presupposes a continuum. There must be identity in novelty, 
something that changes yet remains the same ; where can it be found? Any 
analysis of Nature must face this problem of endurance, says Professor 
Whitehead, oddly suggesting organism to meet the need.!_ Organisms do not 
endure, neither can we look for continuity in discontinuous germ-plasm, not 
long ago conceived of as a swarm of ids, idants, genes, biophores, determinants, 
and what-not dancing together on a needle-point like the schoolman’s angels, 
but with never a coryphzeus to direct the ballet or teach the dancers the new 
fashionable steps. Even materialist Haeckel was forced to posit an immaterial 
mneme to transmit the characters of one generation to another,? but memory 
is not enough. There is creativity as well, something that foresees, adapts, 
invents, profits by experience, shows intelligence and purpose ; it is impossible 
to exaggerate the personal aspect of the facts, says Arthur Thomson.? Unit 
fact in Nature,‘ personality is another name for psyche, and psyche means 
life and mind as well as soul, co-extensive aspects of the central trinity ; but 
again the dictionary has been neglected, and science speaks of them as 
independent abstract forces like electricity and gravity, which they certainly 
are not. Much confusion would be cleared away were the single word again 
employed to represent the single entity.. Now the only approximate con- 
tinuum in Nature is the sense of personal identity persisting unchanged 
throughout the ceaseless metabolisms of brain and body up to the very hour 
of death, and it is the commonest of common knowledge that idea is always 
antecedent to formation. Artist, poet, philosopher, inventor, none of them 
can make a thing without first conceiving what he means to make ; if that 
is true of picture, poem, system, mechanism, much more must it be true of 
so complex a structure as the living body. Ideas are peculiar to psyche, 
human evolution has admittedly been a psychic process, therefore “it is 
psyche that makes us what we are,” > but the J am I of which alone we are 
completely certain has escaped the scientific ken.6 Had it not been for- 
gotten that conception always comes before creation, Topsy’s “ ’spects I 
growed ” biology would long ago have been abandoned. 

Following time forwards, say the astronomers, we must anticipate a 
future when all Creation will be frozen dead. Following time backwards, 
says Eddington, we return to a past when the matter and energy of the 
world had the utmost possible organisation.? Both are necessary inferences 
from entropy, but it is not explained how the utmost possible organisation 
can be predicated of incandescent gases, nor are we told what organised 
protons and electrons into atoms and set them whirling. Matter is inert, 
motion peculiar to self-moving psyche. She mocks at entropy, raises 


2 Pp. 107, 241. 

2 Last Words on Evolution, p. 100. 

3 System of Animate Nature, p. 456 et mult. al. 

4 Lord Haldane, Mechanism, Life and Personality, p. 139. 

5 Plato, Legg. 959a. 

® At any rate till recently. The Hon. Bertrand Russell’s definition of the I as “‘ a kind 
of causal connection between a series of events ’’ (Rationalist Annual, p. 17) has no intelli- 
gible meaning. If as Catholics are taught and Protestants apparently believe God creates 
a new imperfect soul for the new imperfect body at the moment of conception, He alone 
is author of the sinfulness for which the sinner goes to his predestined hell. 

7 New Pathways in Science, p. 58. 
8 Legg. 894b-896b, Tim. 77c, Phileb. 30ac, Crat. 400a, etc. 
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energy to higher levels of potential, keeps her organisms alive by drawing on 
the well-organised environment, she alone endures.1_ Must not the utmost 
possible organisation have included a perfectly organised intelligence—a 
personal Creator—and what is mutation but special creation under another 
name ? Time followed back takes us back to Paradise, Plato’s ideal Cosmos, 
and what was the lapse from this perfection but the Fall ? 

Christians will welcome these suggestions, but theology no less than 
science is guilty of unreason. Desire to endow the personal Creator with 
qualities and virtues raised above the highest imaginable power has made a 
rational cosmology impossible by conditioning the Absolute, piety not 
realising that epithets are limitations. Superlatives have been translated 
into positives. Eternal is a time-superlative, not a time-transcension ; 
omnipotent does not mean able to do anything but powerful over all things ; 
omniscient is not simultaneous awareness of present, past and future but 
knowing all that can be known. The absolutes are both surrendered to free 
will; else must religion go determinist. 

Conditioning the Absolute has led to inextricable muddle. Libraries are 
filled with efforts to reconcile predestination with free will, omnipotent good- 
ness with tolerated evil, mercy with Nature red in tooth and claw, yea with 
nay and white with black ; yet s¢ripture makes it conspicuously clear that 
the personal Creator is not the Self-existent. ‘ All things are double one 
against the other,”’ says the Preacher ?; every positive imports a negative, 
and we are forced to posit behind Creator and created a Reality of whom or 
which nothing can be known, Brahm, Ain-suph, 76 év. And that is not the 
God of any worship, as savagery knows. Unfortunately our Bibles are 
versions of the Latin Vulgate, whereas the originals are Greek, and Greek 
cannot be accurately translated into Latin because among other reasons 
Latin has no the. Modern languages have a as well, and translation from 
one-articled Greek through no-articled Latin into two-articled English, 
French or German has sometimes changed the meaning of a passage almost 
out of recognition. Everybody knows how greatly the meaning of a sentence 
may be altered by inserting or omitting a or the, and the little parts of speech 
have been inserted or omitted according to the judgement of an age when 
Greek had been forgotten and the translator put his own construction on the 
Latin, often with lamentable consequences. Dozens of instances could be 
adduced. ‘“* Ye are a temple of God ” has been substituted for “‘ ye are God’s 
temple,”’ * “ it is the number of a man ”’ for “‘ it is the number of Anthropos,”’ 4 
“they glorified God in me” for “ they glorified the God in me,” 5 a very 
different thing. St Paul is alluding to the powers which convinced the 
Judaizers of his high authority, and we may be very sure that the mighty 
signs and wonders whereof he dared not speak were something more startling 


1 William McDougall, Body and Mind, pp. 220 ff., E. Schrédinger, What is Life, pp. 74- 
77, 91. The distinguished physicist’s argument shouid revolutionise scientific thought. 

2 Ecclus., xii. 24. 

3 I Cor. iii. 16, R.V.; ‘‘ the temple of the God,” vs. 17. 

* Rev. xiii. 18, where numerus enim hominis est has become “ after our human fashion ”’ 
in Monsignor Knox’s remarkable mistranslation of the Vulgate. The many similar liberties 
taken with the sacred text in a work issued with the imprimatur of the highest Catholic 
authority in England lead one to suppose that the Church has withdrawn her ban on 
private judgement. 

5 Gal. i. 24; see ii. 9. 
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than the glossolaly and telepathy whereof he wrote.! He insists on almost 
every page of his epistles that he is author of the revelation, to him and to no 
other has it been committed, he is minister or apostle of the gospel, but the 
reiterated claim (and with it the whole secret of Christian origins) has been 
obliterated by making him “a minister ” or ‘‘ an apostle ” of the gospel, as 
if he were one among several or many.? The little parts of speech have done 
disastrous work ! 

Latin has stereotyped “‘God” in modern languages, but Greece was 
accustomed to use “ the God ” rather than the anarthrous form. The two 
were often interchanged without intending any difference in meaning, but 
sometimes the article is essential to the sense, as in the passage just quoted 
from Galatians. ‘“* Spirit is the God,” declares St John,’ and we have made it 
the fatuous “ God is a spirit,” just as St Paul was “‘ an apostle.” ‘“* There is 
none good but one, the God,” said Christ, repeating Plato’s aphorism Good is 
above Being, because the Absolute alone is free. All created things are 
subject to the bonds of form and limitation, angel and archangel no less than 
earthworm and amceba, and to Gnostic therefore as to Buddhist this world 
was the pleroma of “ evil.” God is always good, but does anyone speak or 
think of Him as virtuous—does He overcome an inclination to do wrong ? 
Were it not so innocently childish, it would be blasphemy to attribute moral 
goodness to the Deity. Moral goodness is demanded of the worshipper just 
as is obedience of the dog, but that is quite another matter. Everyone who 
so far rises above a temptation that it no longer tempts him is pro tanto super- 
moral, and freedom from restraint of any kind is the ideal set before the 
Christian. The truth shall make him free. ‘‘ We are delivered from the law,”’ 
the great apostle cries, and Mysticism echoes, “‘ virtues, I take leave of you 
for evermore, your service is too travaillous. O once I was your servant, in 
all things to you obedient, but now am I delivered from your thraldom ! ” 4 
Man is in statu pupillari ; schoolmaster Law teaches him how he may be 
worthy of the adult’s freedom. 

‘* My Father is greater than I,” said Christ,5 and the Fourth Gospel opens 
with a sharp distinction between the Self-existent and the personal Creator. 
Origen remarks on it : 


** We next notice John’s use of the article in these sentences. He 
does not write without care in this respect, nor is he unacquainted with 


1 The charismata were the abnormal powers manifested in trance, the Biblical “ in 
spirit.”’ I Cor. xiv. 1-5 reproduces Tim. 71le-72b, where Plato defines the respective 
functions of the partis or speaker with tongues and the xpopfrns or inspired interpreter. 

nee is appootvn or evOovorwopds in the Timeus, “a divine release from normal conditions ”’ 
in Phedr. 265b, practically Bergson’s definition of dissociation in Matter and Memory, 
p. Xv. Plutarch calls it bAoyév tt Kal pavtagtiKby Tov péddovtos, De Defect. Orac. 40, 
and according to Iamblichus celestial phenomena were foretold in trance. 

2 Gal. i, 11 ff. is conclusive. The mystery kept secret since the beginning of the age 
was made manifest ‘‘ through inspired interpretative writings ’’ (3:4 ypapav xpopntixav), 
Rom. xvi. 26. There are no the’s in the sentence and no prophets. St Paul is speaking of 
his own weighty and powerful letters, ‘*‘ whereby when ye read,’’ he writes to the Ephesians, 
“ye may perceive my understanding in the mystery of the Christ,’’ II Cor. x. 10 ; Eph. iii. 
8-4. The Judaizers did not wish the mystery to be revealed. 

3 iv. 24, St John uses the article about five times out of six. 

‘ E. Underhill, Mysticism, p. 263, quoting the Mirror of Simple Soules. The Hindu 
who attains to moksha, deliverance, is freed from all restrictions ; so also in Orphism and 
Buddhism. 

5 Jn. xiv. 28. 
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the niceties of the Greek tongue. In some cases he uses the article, in 
others he omits it. He adds the article to the Logos, but to the name 
of God he adds it sometimes only. He adds the article when the name of 
God refers to the uncreated Cause of all things, and omits it when the 
Logos is named God.” } 
beds is God Manifest, 6 6eds God Unmanifest, 76 dv, Reality. The Son 
is the image of the invisible God, “ firstborn of creation, for in him were all 
things created, in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, and all things 
have been created in and through him,” ? as in the Gospel, ‘‘ without him was 
not anything made that hath been made.” The Son is the Demiurge, the 
heavenly Architect, not the God but image of the God ;_ the idea dates back 
beyond the oldest known religions. In Dr E. R. Goodenough’s masterly 
account of Philo’s scheme, 
“‘the Sun is itself unaffected and undiminished by its radiance, yet all 
the earth is dependent on it; so God, although in His being He is 
completely self-contained and self-sufficient, shoots forth a great stream 
of radiation, immaterial, of course, yet on that account all the more real. 
This Stream is God in extension, God in relation, beds or Son of God, 
yet not 6 eds, not God in the fully proper sense.”’ 4 

That is the philosophy of Emanation, source of life and mind and missing 
motive-power, condition precedent of evolution. Now the Gospel opens 
with the difficult expression, ‘“‘the Word was mpds ov Oedv,” translated 
‘with God ” in our versions. The preposition might mean with in vulgar 
speech, but colloquialisms are inappropriate here, and “‘ near to the God ” 
seems better, even perhaps “in contrast to the God,” for there can be no 
greater contrast than that between Unmanifest and Manifest, and the 
beginning in this passage is the beginning of Creation, not of That which has 
no beginning and no end. 

No rational cosmology is possible, the nineteenth century complained, 
never suspecting that its assumptions might be wrong, but a Universe intelli- 
gible in part should be intelligible as a whole, and the problem may not be 
insoluble. Emanation holds out hope of a rational cosmology by substituting 
a closed circle or ellipse for the open deviating line. Agent as well as subject 
of her evolution, psyche follows a curvilinear path. If, says Plato, 

‘the whole course of heaven and all that it contains conforms with the 
active orbital revolution and principles of Mind, then must we say that 
it is the Best Soul that watches over the Universe and leads it in its 
path about the centre.” ® 
The process may or must be thought of as actuated by two opposing impulses 
or forces, centrifugal-centripetal or separative-unitive or katabolic male and 
anabolic female,* the Breathing-out and Breathing-in of Hinduism, the 


1 Comm. in Jn. i. 1. 

® Col. i. 15 ff. 

8 Rep. 580a. Bara in Gen. i. 1 means fashioned ‘rather than created. 

“ By Light Light, p. 243; a hard antithesis, says Harnack, not fully understanding 
Philo’s thought ; History of Dogma, i. 110. 

5 Legg. 867c. “ The soul that has known herself throughout her course knows that she 
has travelled in a circle round a centre ’’; W. R. Inge, Philosophy of Plotinus, ii. 186. The 
circle was depicted by antiquity as a serpent swallowing its tail. 

* Defining the fundamental difference between the sexes, Geddes and Thomson, 
Evolution of Sex, Preface to 2nd edition. Sex being the conspicuous contrariety in Nature, 
antiquity subsumed the Opposites in male and female. 
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CREATOR AND CREATED 43 
Strife and Love of Greek theosophy, the going-forth-returning of Hebrew 
prophecy, the descent-ascension of Gospels and Epistles. Contrasting the 
ancient theory with the modern, a writer of the ’70’s observed that the one 
proceeds from an original perfection to successive stages of degradation and 
views the world of particular events and things as unreal and illusory, but 
the other substitutes ascent from the lower to the higher and looks on matter 
as eternal.1. Few will now defend the Victorian opinion. Einstein has 
restored the curve, Eddington the origihal perfection, Bergson detects two 
opposing movements in the Universe, descending and ascending,? the ever- 
lasting atom has vanished into 2, y, z, Emanation is already half recovered 
as a doctrine of emergence, and recent history has proved that man has not 
yet done with falling. 

Psyche repudiated in the heyday of materialism * is now the subject of 
our newest science. She alone evolves and is evolved. Her curvilinear path 
cannot be a plain smooth circle but rather an ovoid or ellipse made up of 
innumerable spirals, now ascending, now lapsing and descending for a time, 
then back to re-ascent, making we hope for net advancement in the end, but 
only by interminably slow degrees. As for theology, the Absolute must not 
be conditioned. He in whose image man was made is not omnipotent but 
very powerful, not omniscient but very wise, not good but very pure, not 
infinite but finite. Himself a creature, the Firstborn of Creation shares the 
fate of all creation in the end ; 


‘“‘ when all things have been subjected unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subjected to him that did subject all things unto him, that the 
God may be all in all.” 4 


Emanation completes its term in Re-absorption. 
RAY KNIGHT. 


EASTBOURNE. 


1 Enc. Brit., 9th ed., viii. 752. 

2 Creative Evolution, pp. 11-12. The ascending movement, adds Bergson, corresponds 
to an inner work of ripening or creating, which essentially endures. 

3 By Tyndall addressing the British Association in 1874, 

4 I Cor. xv. 28. God is the supreme ground of limitation, Whitehead, op. cit., p. 223, 
and personality is definition in extremis. Greek and Latin have no word for our modern 
infinite. Aidédvos, e@ternus = age-long, &re.poy = boundless like the sea, uel, mavrore, 
semper = always, infinitum = indefinitum. It should be the first rule of exegesis to 
construe ancient words in the sense in which the sacred writers use them. 












THE ATOMIC BOMB: CAN IT CAUSE THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE GLOBE? 


SURGEON REAR-ADMIRAL C. M. BEADNELL, C.B. 


To gain some idea of the general principles underlying the mechanism of 
the atomic bomb, so far as details have been released by the authorities, for 
most of them are still under the strict seal of secrecy, it will be well to have a 
fairly clear idea as to what an atom is. Perhaps the most helpful picture of 
this exceedingly minute entity is presented by our solar system. Here we 
have a central massive, voluminous, and intensely energetic body, the sun, 
around which, at various distances, circulate a number of much smaller 
bodies, the planets. The nearest of these, 36 million miles distance from the 
sun, is the planet Mercury; the three furthest are Uranus, Neptune, and 
Pluto, respectively 1,783 million, 2,793 million, and 3,666 million miles away. 
The planets, nine in number including our earth, all swing round the central 
orb in the same direction, each held in leash by the gravitation force of the 
sun. So massive is the latter that he outweighs their combined masses 740 
times. The distance across the whole solar system, or its diameter, is 7,400 
million miles, or 1,190 million million centimetres. Suppose the whole of 
this vast system to be uniformly squeezed to the size of a pin’s head, that is, 
to about one centimetre in diameter, it would still be immensely larger’ than 
an average atom. To attain the dimensions of the latter the squeezing process 
would have to be continued until the pin’s head had shrunk to the fiftieth 
part of the one millionth ef a centimetre. This is the diameter of a middle- 
weight atom, such as silver. Could we increase the magnifying powers of our 
lenses to allow a peep at this microcosmic world we should find ourselves 
looking at something remarkably like a miniature solar system. In the 
centre is a governing body, the nucleus, charged with positive electricity, 
wielding a forceful influence over a number of other much lighter negatively 
charged bodies whirling around it at various distances, and at immense 
speeds ; these are the orbital or planetary electrons. As do the true planets, 
they all revolve about the nucleus in the same direction. Two cardinal 
differences, however, between the solar and atomic systems should be noted. 
Whereas the sun keeps the planets in order by means of gravitation, the 
nucleus controls the electrons in their orbits by a force many millions of 
times greater. Were the gravitational pull of a hydrogen nucleus upon its 
single electron to be represented by unity, its electrical pull upon the electron 
would be 2300,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000 or the figure 23 
followed by 38 ciphers! The second difference between the two systems is 
that whereas the planets are of different sizes and weights, all the planetary 
electrons are of the same size and weight. Put very crudely, such is the 
structure of an average normal atom; at least it shows that this minute 
seething cauldron of particles is at the same time a compact and exquisitely 
organised whole. 
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When, in 1902, Rutherford and Soddy discovered that certain rare types 
of atoms were perpetually shedding energy and emitting tiny corpuscles and, 
by so doing, were transforming themselves into other kinds of atoms, they 
were unconsciously laying the foundation stone for the invention of the atomic 
bomb. Seven years later Rutherford proved that if helium nuclei or alpha 
particles shot out by some of these unstable atoms, struck the nucleus of 
normal atoms, they transmuted them, turning nitrogen, for instance, into 
oxygen and hydrogen, aluminium into phosphorus, sodium into magnesium, 
and so on. Pupils of Rutherford, concentrating on radio-active atoms, as 
these spontaneously exploding ones are called, discovered that they, in 
their turn, gave rise to a string of descendant unstable atoms, each of which 
had a definite span of life varying from a fraction of a second to thousands 
of years, and this genetic line of descent came to an end only with the birth of 
the stable element lead. Einstein next came on the scene with the startling 
announcement that all atoms are capable of “ self-annihilation,” by which 
he meant that they are able to disappear as such, to reappear, however, in 
the totally different guise of the energy of radiation. He proved, in fact, 
that at bottom matter and energy are equivalent—mutually interchangeable. 
The quantity of energy liberated in this way is almost unbelievable. Five 
and a quarter million tons of dynamite would be required to equal the energy 
that could be ‘got from a single pound-weight of matter. Compare the 
quantity of such matter-annihilation energy with that with which we are 
familiar in our own grates, locomotives or industrial plants. A pound- 
weight of coal completely burnt yields ten million foot-pounds, or five horse- 
power hours.of energy. The same weight of coal, directly converted into 
energy, could provide thirty thousand million million foot-pounds, or fifteen 
thousand million horse-power hours of energy, more than sufficient to drive 
one of our largest battleships half-way round the oceans of the globe. Thus 
it will be seen that atomic energy is three thousand million times more 
powerful than that of combustion. The atomic bomb owes most of its 
terrific destructive powers to the annihilation of matter and its transforma- 
tion into energy which accompanies nuclear fission. The power of the atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima was just over thirteen thousand million million 
horse-power or seven and a quarter million foot-pounds per second. The 
material damage done on the unfortunate town was equivalent to that which 
would have been produced by twenty thousand tons of T.N.T. 

The atoms selected by atomic scientists from which to obtain the energy 
of the atomic bomb are the more massive and, so to speak, top-heavy atoms, 
for they are much more apt to undergo nuclear fission than are the smaller 
and lighter atoms, just as sky-scraping buildings are more likely to collapse 
during an earthquake than are the low and squat ones. Hence it is that the 
atoms playing the most important réle in an atomic-bomb explosion are the 
large, massive, bulky ones, such as polonium, radium, thorium, proto- 
actinium and, par excellence, uranium. This last-named is in reality a mixture 
of three kinds (isotopes); the most abundant, 99-3 per cent. consists of 
uranium 2388 (the figures after the metal indicate atomic weights), next 
comes uranium 235, 0-7 per cent., and uranium 234, less than 0-008 per cent. 
Here, we need only concern ourselves with the two former as playing any 
major part in nuclear fission and the transmutation of matter into energy. 
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There is a small particle, about the size and mass of the core of a hydrogen 
atom, known as a neutron and, as its name implies, it is electrically neutral 
carrying no charge. For this reason it makes an almost perfect atomic 
projectile, for since the projectile used by Rutherford, the alpha particle, 
is highly charged with positive electricity, and the nuclei of atoms are 
similarly charged, the alpha projectile is violently repelled as it approaches 
close to the nucleus. This resistance to the alpha particle’s entrance into 
the nucleus lowers its striking velocity and consequently must seriously 
impair its smashing effect on the target. A neutron, on the other hand, 
having no charge, meets with no electrical resistance from the nucleus, and 
so arrives with striking velocity unimpaired. 

Bombarding uranium 285 in 1987 with neutrons a German chemist, 
Otto Hahn and his assistant Miss Meitner, succeeded in breaking its nucleus 
into two approximately equal-sized pieces together with a number of frag- 
ments. The large pieces turned out to be the nuclei of the atoms barium 
and krypton, the fragments were fresh neutrons and gamma rays. When the 
total mass of the barium, krypton and neutrons came to be compared with 
the mass of the uranium 285 and the projectile neutron it was discovered 
that it was lacking in weight by some twelve mass units equal to about as 
many hydrogen atoms. The most reasonable explanation of this loss of 
weight is that this quantity of matter had been transformed into the colossal 
energy displayed during the nuclear fission—matter had turned into gamma 
rays. The appearance on the scene during the process of the newly-created 
neutrons introduces a most important factor, for they immediately attack 
neighbouring atoms, and split their nuclei, thus liberating more energy and 
setting free yet other neutrons to continue the disintegrative activities. 
This is what is known as a “ chain reaction.” It may be likened to the 
collapse of a long row of dominoes standing on end after the first one is made 
to fallonits neighbour. — 

Uranium 285 is difficult to separate in a pure state from the more common 
uranium 288 and this latter is almost invariably associated with it. This 
contamination exercises, however, one good effect, for the uranium 288 
plays the part of a “damper” to any unlimited chain reaction set going 
by uranium 235. Atomic scientists have yet other means at their disposal 
to check any undesirable chain reactions. One of these is to beset the path 
of cascading neutrons with atoms of light weight such as hydrogen, helium, 
beryllium and carbon, any of which will slow down the speed of the neutrons. 
Another device to this end is to take advantage of the fact that uranium 235, 
when in small quantity, below a certain critical amount, is not so prone to 
nuclear fission as when in large quantity, so that by arranging that the 
uranium 235 shall be in portions below this critical point, and then be brought 
together at the desired instant the time of explosion can be arranged to a 
nicety. 

P Uranium 238, like its co-partner 235, will also undergo nuclear fission, 
though not so readily and even so only when the impinging neutrons are 
travelling at high speed, whereas uranium 285 breaks up when subjected to 
either fast or slow neutrons. The manner in which the heavier uranium 
behaves towards neutrons is of exceptional interest. Far from undergoing 
fission when the neutron invades its nucleus it retains it captive, but the 
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added weight of the prisoner, throws up the uranium’s atomic weight by one 
unit, thus converting it into an isotope, the still heavier uranium 239, at the 
same time liberating energy as gamma rays. This uranium 239 is also 
radio-active, and it almost immediately disintegrates to produce the rare 
element called neptunium, the atomic number of which is 93, one higher 
than that of uranium whose atomic number is 92; another product of this 
disintegration is an electron. Neptunium, too, is radio-active, and it quickly 
assumes the still higher atomic number 94, to become converted into another 
rare element plutonium, at the same time liberating one electron and energy 
as gamma rays. Plutonium resembles uranium 235 in readily undergoing 
nuclear fission to both fast and slow neutrons and contributing a corresponding 
quota of energy. The three elements, Uranium, Neptunium and Plutonium 
have been so designated because of the analogy in their terminal position in 
the Periodic Table of elements to the position of the three planets, Uranus, 
Neptune and Pluto, on the outskirts of the solar system. 

The question is often asked these days: ‘* Suppose by some oversight or 
mishap, that during the exceedingly elaborate technique of assembling the 
components of an atomic bomb, a chain reaction of neutrons should get out 
of hand and start an uncontrollable atomic break-up spreading throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, might not the whole globe get blown up? 
Astronomy would appear to lend countenance to such an unpleasant possi- 
bility for the sudden luminous outbursts that occasionally appear in the 
heavens as novae or new stars are attributed by many astronomers to an 
extensive atomic disintegration rapidly spreading throughout the star. 
The Star of Bethlehem that appeared at the birth of Christ was in all prob- 
ability a nova ; a more certainly known one was Nova Aquile that appeared 
on August 28, 1945, and many others have been recorded. For those who 
are apprehensive lest atomic scientists should precipitate the “‘ end of the 
world-”’ an American astronomer, D. B. MacLaughlin, offers some reassuring 
words. ‘Such a catastrophe,” he says, “is extremely unlikely for many 
reasons,” not least of which is the fact that “‘ the two most abundant elements 
on the earth’s crust, oxygen and silicon, absorb energy during nuclear fission.” 


CHARLES M. BEADNELL. 


STREP, PETERSFIELD. 












THE LIFE OF THE WHITE ANT. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


D. N. CUSHON. 


One of the marvels of insect life is that form of alleged imitation, in shape, 
colour, marking or attitude, that goes by the name of protective mimicry. 

There exist in the world of animated nature instances of likeness far 
stronger than the superficial resemblances of some insects to others of entirely 
different species, or to the form and aspect of inanimate objects, such as leaves 
or twigs. 

One example of such closer similarity is found in the sphere of bird life, 
in the many and remarkable points of likeness between two classes of birds 
that are quite unrelated—the swallows and martins on the one hand, and the 
swifts on the other. So outwardly and obviously alike are these birds that 
they were long considered to be varieties of the same family group. Not only 
is there likeness between them in form and outline, but both show similar 
variations in their choice of nesting-places; they resemble each other in 
their manner of flight ; they take similar food in the same way; and both 
practise migration. 

Anatomical study has revealed, however, certain differences between 
these two groups of birds. The disposition of certain wing-feathers, the 
placing of the toes, the formation of the gape, show that the swallows and 
martins belong to a family of birds entirely different from that which owns 
the swifts. 

In the same way, for centuries it had been taken for granted that a close 
relationship existed between ants and termites—miscalled white ants. This 
is not the case. Ants belong to the family of the Hymenoptera, which 
includes bees and houseflies with many other insects ; whilst the Termitide 
are Neuropterous, owning as relations locusts, dragon-flies, may-flies, etc. 

In this instance the similarities which have led to a wrong classification 
are found mainly in the social genius which characterises both orders of 
insects, and which has developed along remarkably similar lines in each 
case. 

Broadly speaking, their social habits are much alike. The perpetuation of 
the species is the task of two individuals in the termitary as in the formicary. 
The bulk of the population of either consists of two sections, with different 
attributes and duties, and with varying physical equipment suited to their 
various tasks, These two classes are usually called ‘* workers ”’ and “ soldiers.” 
Maeterlinck, in his earlier work, wrote of the “ Spirit of the Hive.” Both 
ant-hill and termite fortress seem similarly to be pervaded by and dominated 

by a controlling presence. 

Viewing these facts, we are fronted by the question—what forces were at 
work at the creation of these varying forms of life, or, more probably, have 
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THE LIFE OF THE WHITE ANT 49 
wrought upon them during the centuries and millenia of their evolution, to 
bring about, in differing species, such wonderful likenesses as those which 
mark swift and swallow amongst birds, and ant and termite in the insect 
world ? 

This problem is not solved, but is merely shelved, when we speak of the 
operation of a principle of “‘ convergent evolution,” a principle that would 
seem to operate in the growth of human civilisations, as well as in the deter- 
mination of animal ways of life. 

We still have to ask ourselves : By what means have certain of the insect 
tribes (bees, ants and termites) been led to form themselves into societies, 
and to develop civilisations, inferior only to the social orders of mankind, 
and even outdoing humanity in the subordination of individual well-being 
to the communal benefit. 

The most readily noticeable point of difference between the ant and the 
termite is that the former is endowed with a natural suit of armour, so that, 
although its homes are for the most part underground, the workers and 
soldiers move freely in the open air, and carry on at least some part of their 
occupations in the light of day; whilst the latter wears no such protective 
suit of mail, and (except on such occasions as the nuptial flight) lives and 
works under cover of defensive forts, galleries and passages, from which 
sunlight is excluded as the certain enemy and slayer of the race. 

In a passage which is worth quotation, Maeterlinck writes of the defence- 
lessness of the termite, and of the manner in which it has overcome this 
disability, thus : 


** We shall also see that there are few creatures so poorly equipped 
by nature for the struggle for life. It has neither the sting of the bee nor 
the formidable breastplate of chitin covering the ant, its most relentless 
foe. As a rule, it has no wings; and if, by chance, it is endowed with 
them, they are loaned to it merely in mockery to lead it to the slaughter. 
Ponderous and devoid of all agility, it cannot escape danger by flight. 
Vulnerable as a worm, it falls a defenceless prey to every kind of bird, 
reptile and insect that craves for its succulent flesh. It can live only in 
equatorial regions, and yet—fatal contradiction—it perishes on exposure 
to the rays of the sun. It has an absolute need of moisture, yet is nearly 
always compelled to live in countries where for seven or eight months on 
end there is never a drop of rain. In a word, Nature has shown herself, 
as far as the termite is concerned, almost as unjust, ill-disposed ironical 
and fantastic, as illogical and treacherous, as towards man. But just as 
cleverly as man—and in some cases, at least so far, with even more 
cunning—the insect has had the wit to profit by the only advantage a 
forgetful, curious or simply indifferent stepmother has had the grace to 
leave it : a little unseen power which in its own case we call instinct and, 
in our own, for no special reason, intellect. With the aid of this little 
power, which has not yet even a definite name, the termite has been able 
to transform itself and to invent weapons that it possesses no more 
spontaneously than we possess our own; it has been able to organise, 
to make its position impregnable, to maintain in its cities the temperature 
and the degree of moisture necessary for its future existence ; to ensure 
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against the future, to multiply indefinitely and to become little by little 
the most tenacious, the most deeply-rooted, the most formidable, of all 
the occupants and conquerors of the globe.” 


We learn, from the recorded observations cited by the author of this book, 
that, whereas the formicary consists of a series of chambers, galleries or passages 
tunnelled in the earth, the termitary is a building or a series of buildings con- 
structed on sound architectural principles at the cost of tremendous labour. 

Architect, builder, manufacturing chemist, miner, engineer—the blind and 
defenceless termite becomes each in turn, as occasion demands, and will 
without error construct its various home, complete with nesting-chamber, 
nurseries, larders, store-rooms, and sometimes mushroom-houses, in all of 
which it contrives to maintain temperature and moisture at the level necessary 
for the maintenance of life and the due performance of every communal 
function and duty. 

The marvel is that so small and apparently helpless a creature should 
infallibly succeed in erecting buildings which, by comparison, dwarf the 
mightiest constructions of the ancient world—of Assyria, of Egypt, of the 
civilisations of China and Central America, and belittle the monstrosities of 
the ‘‘ New World,” and which also defy the assaults of wind and weather, 
and resist the attacks of every enemy of the race, saving man alone, with his 
unnatural armoury of offence. 

To the marvel of defensive construction succeeds the wonder of the main- 
tenance of life and the continuance of the species. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the termites regulate by 
some mysterious means the heating, ventilation and moisture supply of their 
dwellings, but what are we to say of the arrangements made for the adequate 
supply of nourishment ? 

We can but wonder at and admire the wisdom of those species who add to 
their knowledge of chemistry and physics an empirical acquaintance with 
parasitology and bacteriology that enables them to digest their food, as it 
were, by proxy. 

In considering the caste system of the termites, we may find it helpful to 
compare this with the broadly similar, yet in some particulars different, 
organisations of the bees and the ants. 

We have learned from The Life of the Bee something of the social order of 
the hive, and have noted that, in addition to the queen or queens, the hive 
shelters males or drones (but these only for a while) and. workers, who are in 
reality under-developed female bees, from amongst the young of whom 
individuals may, if required, be reared as deputy or subsidiary queens. 

The ants follow much the same order as the bees, except that the un- 
developed females may become either workers, destined to differing oceupa- 
tions, or soldiers, set apart for the defence of the formicary or for attack upon 
other colonies of ants or upon termite habitations. 

Termites, in the ordering of their society, differ from both bees and ants. 

Some species, at least, maintain in the termitary a number of supple- 
mentary, partially developed females and males, who, under certain circum- 
stances, may be called upon to assume royal or semi-royal state, and to take 
up the duty of perpetuating the colony. 
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Again, whilst the workers in the formicary are, like those in the hive, 
rudimentary females, the termite workers and soldiers may be of either sex, 
predestined at birth to labour or to fight. 

Amongst the termites the specialisation of form according to the life-task 
of the individual is most strongly developed. 

It has been noticed that the function of reproduction is assigned to two 
individuals, called, for convenience sake, the king and the queen. Amongst 
some species the queen termite is said to attain “ an almost incredible size 
and fertility.” One observer states that “ the abdomen enlarges to such an 
enormous size that an old queen will have increased it to fifteen hundred or 
two thousand times the bulk of the rest of her body, and twenty or thirty 
thousand times the bulk of a labourer.”” The same authority has “ frequently 
noticed ” in the case of old queens, egg-laying “‘ at the rate of sixty in a 
minute, or eighty thousand and upward in a day of twenty-four hours.” 

The soldiers also differ from the workers both in size and equipment. 
Some soldiers are fifteen times the size of their worker brothers or sisters. In 
almost every instance the head of the soldier is developed out of all proportion 
to the body, and varies in shape from a huge, flat boss to a combination of 
bulb and syringe, with intermediate varieties armed with pincers or shears. 

Maeterlinck seems to suggest a sort of caste superiority of soldiers over 
workers, comparable perhaps to the Kshatriya and the Sudra castes of the 
Hindus. 

It is when writing of the soldiers that the author refers to the existence of 
a very definite capacity for the production of codified and significant sounds. 
For the most part these would seem to be produced in much the same way as 
the stridulant raspings of the Cicade, although it would also appear that 
there is evidence of the occurrence of whistlings, stampings, tappings and 
other rhythmical sounds. Perhaps the language of the African speaking- 
drum has been here anticipated !_ Maeterlinck forgets to tell us that the ears 
of the termite are situated, like those of the Locusts, in the foremost pair of 
the insect’s legs. 

Apart from the ordinary duties of building-construction and repair, doing 
the household work, attending the royal pair, and nursing and tending the 
young, the main purpose in life of the workers seems to be the provision of a 
sufficient food supply, already digested, and available in two kinds, for all 
the members of the colony. 

The swarming of the termites has been described for us in words that 
present almost as fascinating a picture as that drawn of the similar exodus 
from the hive, although the details are different. 

Considerable doubt seems still to exist as to the fate of the few couples 
that survive the flight and the subsequent massacre. 

It is thought by some naturalists that, at least occasionally, newly-mated 
pairs will gain admittance to an established termitary and take over the royal 
functions from the senescent couple in occupation. Another theory is to the 
effect that the escaping male and female carry with them a sufficient supply 
of food to enable them to sustain life in such seclusion as can be found, until 
a few workers can be born and reared, who will begin the making of a new 
home. With regard to the mushroom-growing species, it is suggested that 
the queen will carry with her on the flight mushroom:spore and soil, and will 
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plant, manure and tend the crop until the workers have been produced who 
will take over that task and the other duties of the colony to be. 

The tale of damage done by “* white ants ” reads more strangely than any 
invention of the imagination could do. Almost unbelievable are the records 
of destruction achieved by these tiny, soft-bodied creatures. Mankind 
unwittingly provides them with much of the material for the exercise of their 
powers; and probably the destroyers are quite unaware that they are 
demolishing the handiwork of man. 

The question asked at an earlier stage, as to the nature of the forces that 
have produced in so dissimilar kinds of beings such striking resemblances, 
may now be followed by the question propounded by Maeterlinck—What is 
the power that ordains and governs in the social organisation of the hive, the 
ant-hill and the termitary ? 

A suggestion, which seems to commend itself to the writer of this book, is 
that the colony is the individual, as a human being is an individual, and that 
royalties, soldiers, workers, nymphs, sexed but undeveloped insects, neoteinic 
or supplementary parents, are no more separate individuals than are the 
heart, lungs, muscles, nerves, bones, blood-vessels, and all the constituent 
parts and elements of the human body. 

This idea, however, does not solve the problem, for the majority of the 
operations and processes of the organisms of the human frame are auto- 
matically and unconsciously performed. There is no conscious direction of 
the more vital workings of the physical system of man ; but not even Maeter- 
linck hints that the ‘ Occult Power ” works blindly and in ignorance. We 
seem to be quite unable to guess where this deciding and directive influence 
may reside. 

The chapters of the book which deal with “ The Morality of the Termites ”’ 
and ‘‘ Their Destiny,” may be coupled as being the most difficult to under- 
stand and to summarise. * 

Maeterlinck is on surer ground as a chronicler of things observed, than as 
a seer striving to interpret them. His dogmatic statements as to what has 
been are as self-contradictory as are his various affirmations as to future 
tendencies and ultimate issues. His deductions from the ascertained achieve- 
ments of the insect or human civilisations have only this in common, that 
they are all darkened by the dense clouds of present misery and of most dire 
foreboding. 

Let us note two instances of the author’s fallibility when dealing with 
these problematic matters. 

In the chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Morality of the Termjtary ”’ we read : 


‘“* The good luck of the termites consisted in having to fight a relent- 
less enemy, as intelligent as themselves, but stronger and better armed : 
the ant. As the ant belongs to the miocene (the middle division of 
tertiary strata), two or three million years have passed since the termite 
first met the adversary that was never to cease from attack. It may 
well be that, if this encounter had not taken place, the termites would 
have led an obscure, precarious, day-to-day existence, in small, feeble, 
apathetic colonies. The first contact was naturally disastrous for the 
wretched larviform insects, and their whole destiny became transformed. 
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They had to renounce the light of the sun ; huddled together, they had 
strenuously to dig themselves in underground, throw up earthworks and 
walls ; they were forced to organise their life in the darkness, to build 
fortresses, stores ; to cultivate subterranean gardens, and ensure their 
supply of food by a kind of living alchemy ; they had to invent shock 
and missile weapons, to maintain garrisons, to provide for the heating, 
ventilation and humidity that were indispensable to their existence, to 
multiply indefinitely so that invincible masses should oppose a solid 
front to the invader; they had, above all, to yield to compulsion, to 
learn discipline and self-sacrifice—which are the mothers of all the virtues 
—in a word, out of a wretchedness without parallel they had to create 
the marvels that we have seen.” 


This is a very definite statement ; but the author discounts it when he 
asks, in the next chapter : 


** May it not have been the subversion of climates in geological ages, 
at a time when they inhabited northern Europe—for traces of them are 
to be found in England, Germany and Switzerland—that compelled them 
to adopt the subterranean existence which by slow degrees induced the 
atrophy of their eyes, and led to the monstrous blindness of the great 
majority ? ” 


Further on in the same chapter he writes : 


** What is termed absorption in God—there, doubtless, lies the last 
secret, the great secret of the great religions, the secret which none of 
them has confessed for fear of driving man to despair—for man would 
not understand that to retain his active consciousness to the end of the 
ends of all the worlds would be the most pitiless of all punishments.” 


Is he ignorant of the fact that both Hindu philosophy and Buddhist 
teaching have confessed that which he calls “ the last secret ” ? 

Perhaps that which our author speaks of as the termite morality may be 
summed up in one word—Communism. There is, however, one point of 
difference between the white-ant variety of communism and that of Moscow. 
No one, not even the queen, can contract out of the general state of sub- 
jection to authority, or gain any private and personal privilege whatever, as 
Director or Commisar : all are utter slaves to the mysterious Spirit that rules 
the termitary. 

It is worth noting, as we pass over this matter of morals that the termites 
outdo the disciples of Lenin in their subordination of the individualistic and 
personal (especially the other-personal) to what is held to be the advantage 
of the colony ; and deny utterly the principle of Good Samaritanism. 

In his consideration of the question of destiny, whether of the termite 
creation or of the human race, Maeterlinck writes as one oppressed with a 
sense of futility and failure. 

He states that the termite civilisation reached its present state millions 
of years ago, and will progress no more in all the ages to come. Man, whose 
achievements are less, is also at a stay. 
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The destiny of the insect republics prefigures our own fate, which can be 
summed up in few words—ceaseless toil and unrelieved unhappiness. 

Again contradicting himself, he speaks vaguely of the possibility of some 
change of outlook for humanity, to be brought about by hypertrophy or 
super-development of mental power. 

No philosophy of the East, with its doctrine of illusion views the world of 
human life so despairingly as does the writer of this book. Even the Preacher 
of Old Testament Scripture finds more of present good in human affairs, and 
faces the future with more of hope. 

Whilst the Buddhist at least looks for re-absorption in the Absolute, 
Maeterlinck can only anticipate “ immobility and death.” 

If this were the only possible outcome of a study of the life history of this 
insect commonwealth, we should do well to forswear all further enquiry into 
the wonders of the diverse orders of the animal creation. 

’ Fortunately, it is possible to glean other lessons from the storied marvels 
of animated life, as also from the relics of those forms which have long since 
ceased to live, and move, and have their being upon the face of the earth. 

Happily, also, we have learned of a way of escape from the despair that 
views life as tragedy tending only to extinction. 

We will not attempt to discuss the oft-fought problem of “ Instinct or 
Intelligence,” still less to decide upon it. Only, we may note in passing that 
the author in this chapter falls back upon the theory of the collective soul of 
the termitary, to which sovu!, in a further spasm of contradiction, he seems to 
accede the attribute of immortality that is, by him, denied to humanity, 
individual or collective. 

Any Christian must, I think, quarrel with the implication of the sentence : 
** Did not the immense renovation brought about by Christianity hang upon 
a thread ? ” 

The Bible from first to last interdicts the idea of chance or fortuity in the 
redemptive purpose. There is no room for such a thought in the Gospel that 
tells of a “ Lamb slain from the foundations of the world.” 

Again, take the statement—‘“ How tragic is man’s situation! All religions 
have felt, all religions have agreed that his chief, perhaps his only, enemy— 
call it evil or sin, the cause is always the same—is matter.”” My reading of 
Scripture has led me to the conclusion that the Alpha and Omega of human 
error is selfishness. 

Our fickle and uneasy philosopher appears to eat his own words, and to 
contradict his former assertions by saying that annihilation, as our end, is 
out of the question. 

As an introduction, for the layman, to the wonders of a civilisation so like 
our own, yet so different from it, the first nine chapters of the volume are 
almost beyond praise. 

When, however, its author concerns himself with the implications of the 
ascertained facts, in their bearing upon human life and destiny, he falls into 
some Slough of Despond, plunging vainly and despairingly hither and thither, 
refusing to look to that farther bank where help stands and where security 
rests. 

D. N. CUSHON. 


CARSHALTON. 
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ALTERNATIVE VIEWS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
HUGH BROWN, D:Lrrr. 


In the July number of this Journal, there appeared an article by Mr H. S. 
Shelton, entitled ‘* Alternative Assumptions in Christian Teaching.” I had 
been preparing an article on the same lines, but though I agree with practically 
all that Mr Shelton says, I should have approached the position differently, 
and added something further. It might be interesting to have both exposi- 
tions, 

Instead of tracing the Christian cleavage to different ideas about the order 
of the world, I shall try to trace it to different ideas about the nature of Christ’s 
divinity. I shall suggest three different alternative views, and for clearness, 
shall make the distinction between them sharper than we actually find it. 

The first view is the traditional, formulated by the classical Christian 
theologians, and adopted by the Church. As far as it concerns our present 
purpose, it may be summarised as follows. Christ is our Lord and Redeemer. 
Our whole salvation, here and hereafter, is due solely to His love and power. 
But we do not receive it mechanically. We receive it through faith, and it is 
all-important that we should have the right faith. This would be impossible 
for us without divine aid. Our minds are finite, our natures have been hope- 
lessly corrupted by sin, the Devil is supernaturally cunning, and there are 
many plausible heresies which lie in wait to entrap our souls. Christ has 
accordingly founded a miraculously inspired Church which can give us 
unerring guidance. But again, we must not follow this guidance mechanically. 
There are many divine mysteries which we cannot hope to understand, but 
there are some fundamental facts which are not beyond the reach of human 
reason, and which we must grasp firmly. The fundamental fact about Christ 
is that He is divine, and to understand this we must grasp certain facts about 
the nature of divinity, though the subject as a whole is beyond our compre- 
hension. God and man belong to different orders of being, between which 
there is an infinite gulf, and the error of confusing the two is also infinite. In 
the case of Christ, we are particularly tempted to fall into this error. It was 
necessary for Him, in order to accomplish His work of redemption, to become 
man, to live a human life, and particularly to die a human death. But when 
He descended to earth, and assumed all the essential attributes of humanity, 
He at the same time preserved His divinity intact, with all its attributes. 
He thus combined in His single person two distinct and independent natures, 
a divine and a human, and we are constantly tempted to confuse the two. 
As might be expected, Christ’s human nature was faultless and admirable, 
but it was still human, not divine. We worship Christ, not because He was 
a very good man and a great teacher, but because we recognise that He 
belongs to a supernatural order, infinitely above us. His birth, baptism, 
sinless life, healing powers, transfiguration, resurrection and ascension, were 
55 
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all miraculous. His death, though for our redemption it was necessary that 
it should be natural, was attended by miraculous incidents which marked its 
divine significance. We must therefore hold fast to Christ’s complete 
divinity. He is a full member of the Godhead, co-eternal with the Father, 
and equal to Him in all His divine attributes, His infinity, omnipotence, 
omniscience, unchangeability, and perfection. Nothing less can give us a 
sure faith in His power to saye us from sin, death, and Hell. Nor are His 
attributes only metaphysical. We must worship above all His infinite love 
in condescending to live a humble human life, die an ignominious human 
death, and bear all the burdens of human sin. No human excellence can 
compare with such transcendent love. If, as many moderns do, we allow our 
faith in the real, definite, metaphysical deity of Christ to be replaced by a 
nebulous, metaphorical deification of those human qualities in Him which 
we are pleased to approve and admire, Christianity will lose its solid founda- 
tion, and disintegrate. 

The second view is the naturalistic. It was arrived at almost accidentally 
by modern Christians who felt compelled to abandon all belief in the super- 
natural and miraculous, but still preserved their reverence for Christ. They 
hoped that by blowing away the fog of miracle which permeates the gospel 
accounts of his life, they might obtain a credible and perhaps inspiring 
picture of the real human Jesus. The result surpassed all their expectations. 
The natural Christ revealed by their investigations was incomparably more 
divine than the inhuman puppet of the theologians, and more divine than 
even the sublime figure depicted by the evangelists. They felt that they 
could understand and almost recapture the intense enthusiasm of the first 
followers of Christ, who knew him, not as a legend, but as a person, a person 
who had shed a new and divine light on their world, kindled a new and divine 
fire in their souls, and given them a second birth into a new and divine life. 
The lack of the supernatural metaphysical attributes lavished upon him by 
the theologians, only increased his moral and spiritual stature. Not being 
omniscient and omnipotent, he could display, and did display to a degree 
which is surely unparalleled, the typical Christian virtues of faith, hope, and 
the kind of love that is associated with faith and hope, and also the great 
virtue, common to Christians and pagans, of courage, which makes all other 
virtues effective. By losing his divine attributes, he was able to reveal to us 
his divine soul. We have exchanged the apparent certainty founded on 
miraculous authority for the real certainty founded on direct vision. 

These two views roughly correspond to Mr Shelton’s distinction between 
that which accepts the supernatural and miraculous and that which does hot. 
They seem fundamental and incompatible. The adherents of each think 
that the adherents of the other do not know the first thing about Christianity, 
and are called Christians only by courtesy. In the eyes of the traditionalists, 
the naturalistic Christ has the fatal defect that he can have no cosmic signi- 
ficance, and when the naturalist speaks of his divinity, he is only trifling with 
metaphors. Such a Christ cannot reveal God. The naturalist may not 
believe in God at all, and if he does, God is only a misappropriated name fér 
some principle, power, factor, tendency, or the like, in the structure of the 
universe, which is no doubt admirable and necessary, but is quite unrelated 
to Christ. No religion worthy of the name, or any definite process of redemp- 
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tion, can be based on such a conception. In the eyes of the naturalist, on the 
other hand, the traditionalist has no real understanding of the spirit of Christ. 
Christ is to him only a theological construction, with no recognisable soul. 
On such a conception, only a blind mechanical religion, if it can be called a 
religion, can be based. 

The cleavage is not so sharp in actual fact as we might expect. Religious 
people can, and often do, hold apparently incompatible beliefs in the hope, 
which is sometimes justified, that a way of reconciling them may some day 
be found. Traditional Christianity is not nearly as unspiritual as its theology 
might suggest, nor are naturalistic Christians as firmly wedded to materialistic 
assumptions as it might seem logical for them to be. 

There is a third alternative, which, if it does not irritate either party too 
much, might help towards a reconciliation. We start like the naturalist, 
from the human Christ, but go on to suppose that he is a true revelation of 
the cosmic God, the creator of the universe. We reverse the method of the 
traditionalist. Instead of beginning with a conception of what God must be 
like, and supposing that Christ, being God, must conform to this conception, 
we form the clearest picture we can of what the human Jesus was like, and 
suppose that God, in His divinity, resembles him. Of course there will be 
enormous accompanying differences, but the essential point is that none of 
those spiritual qualities which are the glory of Christ shall be omitted from 
our conception of the Father. Let us look at some of the consequences of this 
position. 

In the first place, man recovers that central place in the universe of 
which the naturalist seeks to deprive him. If God manifestéd the full divinity 
of His spirit in a natural man, man must indeed be the crowning work of 
God’s creation, and the centre of His attention. Stars and nebule cannot 
compete with him, however enormous and numerous they may be. We need 
no longer be afraid of anthropomorphism. The more anthropomorphic our 
idea of God is, in all points where Christ reveals Him, the more accurate it is 
likely to be. 

Secondly, since Christ’s divine qualities can be displayed only by a 
person, God must be a person, and a person of the same type as Christ. 

Thirdly, God’s virtues must be the same as those of Christ. He must be 
capable of faith, hope, love and courage, not in some remote, analogical sense, 
but of a recognisable human pattern. 

Fourthly, if some limitations of God’s metaphysical attributes are neces- 
sary in order that He may possess the Christian virtues, He must have these 
limitations. He can be neither omnipotent, omniscient, nor unchangeable. 
The idea of a limited God is particularly offensive to traditional theologians, 
and can be stated by them in such a way as to be offensive to religious feeling 
in general, but in practice religious feeling has always adopted it. The 
infinite, unchangeable, perfect God is the creation of philosophic theologians. 
The God of religion listens to prayer, and sometimes answers it. He may 
change His mind, repent, experiment, and be angry, disappointed, anxious, 
or overjoyed. The theologian looks down upon such ideas as the products of 
a primitive or poetic mind, but it is his own theory that is superficial. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, a limited God may be more powerful than an omni- 
potent one. To create and control freewill beings who can obstruct and 
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sometimes even defeat one’s purposes calls for a greater display of spiritual 
thought and power than to create a perfect universe, with no independent 
life of its own, which will always behave according to plan. Again, imper- 
fection may sometimes be preferable to perfection. A predestinated world 
might be perfect, but it would be dead. A freewill world has very little 
chance of being perfect, but God has evidently considered it preferable to a 
predestinated one, and is willing to take the tremendous risks it involves, 

For, fifthly, we live in a universe which is freewill through and through. 
It is not the product of deliberate calculation, but of faith, hope, love and 
courage. Christ was not, and could not have been, predestinated. He was 
born, not made, and until he was born, God did not know just what he would 
be like. He revealed God to Himself as well as to us. God cannot always 
calculate even His own actions beforehand. In the physical world He has 
apparently decided, at least in modern times, that an orderly system shall 
prevail, which, if not absolutely regular, shall be sufficiently so to provide a 
useful basis for predictive calculation, but the spiritual world, while having 
some sort of order of its own, provides no such basis. It is the realm of 
freedom. 

Sixthly, this is not a just world. It is scarcely possible for a freewill world 
to be so. In any case, justice is not one of the great Christian virtues. It is 
pagan rather than Christian. It is a good thing, and should not be wantonly 
disregarded, but there are other things which are better. Christ does not 
greatly concern himself to uphold it, and God does not apparently make it a 
first consideration. 

Seventhly, Christ’s life was tragic, and it may well be that the life of the 
universe will also be tragic. Tragedy, however, may not be the last word. 
Christ’s main preoccupation was the establishment of the spiritual Kingdom 
of Heaven, which it was his mission to bring about. He died, but his spirit 
remains on earth to continue his work. It is the great task of man to follow 
his guidance and accomplish his purpose. Tragedy still dogs our efforts, but 
faith, hope, love and courage, are not yet dead, and things may be stirring 
in God’s mind which we do not yet dream of. 

I have outlined the third view at greater length than the other two, both 
because I think it is truer, and because it is less familiar. It comes much 
closer to the substance of the traditional theology than my brief sketch would 
suggest, though it abandons its metaphysical method. It is also, I think, in 
line with what the naturalistic Christians are searching after when they try 
to escape from the oppressive shadow of materialism. It contains much that 
is not in accord with principles regarded as axiomatic by one or other of the 
two parties, but I believe it can be expanded into a coherent theological 
system which would be illuminating, if not satisfactory, to both. 


HUGH BROWN. 


JOHNSTONE. 
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ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS AND 
LOOSENESS OF SPEECH. 


R. F. BAILEY. 


As its title implies the following paper is an attempt to assess the articles by 
Mr H. S. Shelton and the Principal of Manchester College in the July number 
of the HisBpert JOURNAL. 

Few would disagree with their main theses—that the most important 
division among Christians is the division between believers and unbelievers in 
a special revelation, and that nebulosity of language is a bad thing. But 


_ upon these foundations both writers build a superstructure which would 
- seem to convict theologians like A. E. Taylor or William Temple of being 


either charlatans or idiots—even if we may suppose that such expressions as 


_ “one third of God died to redeem Man” and “ the difference between the 
| sects, as for example whether the higher officials of the church should or 


should not be called bishops,” are intentional caricatures of traditional 


| beliefs. ’ 


It is the readiness of both writers to treat with apparent contempt both 


_ tradition and those who hold with tradition that I want to examine. Tradi- 
| tionalists are not really unaware that much of the language of the Bible and 

the early church cannot be taken at its face value, but they are not prepared 
for this reason to follow the example of Shaw’s black girl in tearing up the 


Old Testament. They still believe that the compilers of Genesis, Isaiah, 


_ St Paul and St John, St Augustine and St Thomas Aquinas had an under- 
| standing of God not vitiated by their outmoded ideas about science and 
' history. In short they believe that the tares which the modernist so rightly 
| deplores are closely intertwined with the wheat of a true religious message, 
' and they are careful not to “‘ gather up the tares lest they root out the wheat 
| also.” 


That, I think, is why they are cautious about precise definitions. A pat 


_ definition is so often a definition in terms of superficial and unessential 
_ qualities, and fails to get down to the essential reality. Principal Cross writes 
_ as if Plato’s Republic and the Fourth Gospel would have been quite easy 
» reading, if only their authors had prefaced them with a concise glossary of 
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_ terms such as “ justice,” “‘ judgement,” “‘ eternal life.” Would he be equally 
| ready to give precise definitions of the “ divine élan”’ and “ the Christian 
_ soul”? He leaves me wondering whether this Christian soul which “ Chris- 
| tianity will regain when it recovers from the Fathers and rediscovers the 
_ Master ” is a generic term for all the souls of individual Christians, or whether 
_ in some sense Christianity has a soul distinguishable from the souls of indi- 
| vidual men. 


Let us take in order the three themes of his discussion. First the Bible. 


: Both he and Mr Shelton maintain that the inspiration of Jesus and of the 
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prophets was of the same kind as the inspiration of the scientist and the poet. 
But was it? ‘‘ The heavens are telling the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork,” and scientist and poet in their different ways inter- 
pret this revelation of God mediated through the physical world and the lives 
of men. Neither claims as the prophet does, ‘‘ The Word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying.” The traditionalist of to-day readily accepts as a conse- 


quence of modern criticism that his predecessors’ belief in verbal infallibility 


was a mistaken deduction from the belief in personal inspiration, and that the 
‘“‘ word of the Lord ” is often confused in the prophet’s mind with the ideas 
of his own environment and prejudice. But he sticks to a belief in these 
three propositions about Biblical inspiration—that there was a race whose 
profoundest religious teachers were peculiarly responsive to the direct 
illumination of God’s Spirit ; that of this race was born a man, in whose life 
on earth the character of God and of His dealings with men was fully revealed ; 
and that some of those who accepted this revelation were endowed by the 
Spirit with special insight into its meaning. To maintain the continuity of 
this faith they believe to be more important than to adjust their terms to 
bring out the less vital differences between themselves and earlier generations 
of Christians. 

Of course it is precisely these three propositions that, depending as they 
do on direct personal relations between God and men, Mr Shelton and Mr 
Cross cannot accept. Before we discuss this, let us first deal with Mr Cross’s 
other themes. ‘‘ Man made in the image of God.” Surely it is possible to see 
a meaning in this phrase without denying the evolutionary process or assert- 
ing that man was made “ straight away.”’ I wonder indeed, whether the 
compilers of Genesis thought or cared whether the myths they introduced 
into the first three chapters were descriptions of actual events ; was not their 
motive for including them rather that they embodied a view of man and his 
relation to God which their own religious sense approved? Perhaps the 
freedom with which they set side by side narratives which were historically 
inconsistent, was not due to their incompetence as historians, but because 
they were not trying to write precise history. 

At any rate it is certain that neither Biblical writers nor traditional 
theologians ever thought the phrase implied any kind of parity between God 
and Man. What it did imply was first a power of choice and initiative, which 
in its own finite degree reflected God’s infinite freedom, and secondly a power 
of communion with God and voluntary participation in His work, which 
animals do not seem to possess. 

Finally the “ salvation of Man.’’ When we read “ God sent His Son into 
the world that the world through Him might be saved ” and “‘ We preach 
Christ crucified . . . the power of God and the wisdom of God,” must we 
really convict St John and St Paul of “‘ woolly ” thinking, or may it not be 
that they had an insight into the universality of God’s love and Christ’s 
sacrifice, which only seems to us woolly because our spiritual vision is so 
myopic ? 

No doubt many mysteries are left unsolved. How the world that never 
heard of Christ can be redeemed by His death we do not know; all the 
hypotheses about purgatory and the harrowing of hell are guesses at an 
answer—and no more than guesses. 
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But mystery is not eliminated by accepting emergent evolution. For 
example, is the divine élan, alternately “‘ surging ” and “ subsiding,” subject 
to some over-riding impersonal “ necessity’? If so, what ground have we 
for trusting in God’s power? If not, how can we acquit Him of wanton 
cruelty in choosing a method which has involved frustration and failure for 
countless sentient beings ? 

Mr Shelton bids us accept Jesus only as a great moral teacher like Mahomet 
and Confucius. But the ‘‘ good news ” that created the early church was not 
news of good teaching but of salvation. And the same is true to-day. I 
recently saw two posters used by a Christian missionary in China. Both 
depicted a man imprisoned in a deep pit. In the one Confucius and other 
moral teachers are depicted leaning over the parapet and giving good advice. 
In the other God Himself in the person of Jesus goes down into the pit to 
share the man’s suffering and to lift him out. That may be crudely expressed, 
but surely it does represent what Christianity has always meant to those who 
have valued it most. 

Why does the same gospel win so little acceptance in our own country 
to-day ? Not, I think, in most cases because of intellectual difficulties. 
When man seemed to be growing more and more the master of his fate, and 
an automatic progress towards a material millennium seemed assured, the 
gospel lost its urgency. We stopped coming down to family prayers before 
we consciously threw over the doctrines they presupposed. And now that 
we have lost our sense of direction and are frightened, these same doctrines 
seem vieux jeu. ‘* What is the use,” we think, “ of trying that old nostrum 
which we long ago found wanting ? ”’ not realising that as a matter of fact 
few of us had really tried it at all. 

Nevertheless there remains the theological question which Mr Shelton 
clearly states. ‘ Is there in addition to the order and regularity of natural 
things, also a direct interference of the Divine Power in other ways?” He 
is quite clear in his own mind that the ever-increasing systematisation of the 
universe under scientific examination compels the answer ‘“‘ No,” and it is 
clear that with this negative answer is involved also the denial of all special 
inspiration, of the uniqueness of Christ’s sonship of God and of redemption 
through His death. It does not necessarily imply a mechanical view of a 
universe wound up so to speak at the beginning of time and then left alone. 
An institution may run, as we say, like clockwork, and yet its smooth running 
may be due to the continuous supervision of the Director continually seeing 
that his rules are obeyed. 

Nor does it imply that unprecedented events, breaking the apparent 
uniformity of its rules, will never occur. Even a clockwork institution might 
be designed to ring a hitherto unheard peal of bells to celebrate its centenary. 

It is not, I think, incompatible with the real element of contingency which 
seems to follow from man’s free will; it only means that every possible 
vagary of human choice has, as Bishop Loyd puts it, ‘‘ been budgeted for,” 
just as the school matron has the right bandages at hand for every possible 
accident. 

But it remains an institution, not a home. Its inmates’ characters will be 
developed partly by their efforts to adapt themselves to the imposed frame- 
work, partly by their personal relations with their fellow inmates, never by 
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personal contact with the Director who is only known to them by the rules 
he puts up on the notice-board of scientific discovery. A failure to achieve 
harmony with one’s fellows may be felt as personal estrangement, or hatred, 
or as sin against them ; failure to adapt oneself to the imposed conditions 
will be felt only as frustration. It is significant, I think, that our modern 
evils are so often described as maladjustment or frustration, so rarely as sin 
or disobedience. But according to the Christian tradition God is not the 
Director of an Institution, but the Father of a family. It seems to me strange 
that Mr Shelton can accept Jesus as “‘ a great moral and religious teacher ” 
and yet reject the individual personal care of God for each one of His children, 
which is at the root of all Jesus’ moral teaching. For Jesus the answer to 
prayer was surely “ the direct intervention of a God who hears and answers,” 
and not “ an element which comes from the unconscious and answers problems 
too difficult for the conscious mind.” Does Mr Shelton think that Jesus based 
all His teaching on a false view of God, and can yet remain a great religious 
teacher ? 

The essential feature of a belief in miracle is, according to Dr Farmer, a 
belief that God does act in this ad hoc individual way in response to the 
individual needs of His children. Nevertheless that is not a reason for 
lightly accepting every report of a suspension of the normal order. The 
normal life of a good home shows the same regularity and order as an efficient 
institution, but the point is that the order is always subordinate to the needs 
of the individual members of the family (who often no doubt clamour for a 
suspension of the rules, when it would not be really for their good); the 
individual is not overlooked in the interest of the system. 

Now we should most expect to find an interruption of the normal rules 
on some occasion of unique importance in the family life. If then the life of 
Jesus was indeed a unique irruption of God into human society, it is surely 
natural for us to accept the reports of His miracles with less hesitation than 
other miracles. But what, it seems to me, matters is not the actuality of 
particular interruptions of the normal order, but the feeling that, whether 
in the ordinary course of nature or in extraordinary events, we are indi- 
vidually subject to the watchful care and love of God. 

The only miracle which seems to me vital to traditional Christianity is the 
miracle that ‘‘ the Word became flesh ’—not the mode of His human birth, 
but the fact of His human life. Mr Cross suggests that if this had indeed 
happened, it must have been proved true by the effectiveness of the Christian 
church. Now the inadequacy and failures of the Church have certainly pre- 
vented Protestants at least from looking to it for an infallible and perfect 
expression of God on earth—not because the Spirit is not available, but 
because it is never forced upon men against their own will. But I do not 
think Jesus has ever been felt to be inadequate in the same way. If His 
divinity is rejected, it is because the idea of an incarnation of God is rejected, 
not because He fails to live up to its requirements. 

Again Mr Cross writes : “‘ As for Incarnation and Atonement, they appear 
to be pervasive laws of the world and society. Christ’s vicarious suffering 
illustrates the universal law of atonement and has in no way diminished its 
stern operation in human life and history even until now.” I do not think 
either of these facts is denied by traditional Christian doctrine ; indeed they 
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are demanded by it. ‘‘ There was the true Light, which lighteth every man, 
coming into the world ” and “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 


| and die it abideth alone, but if it die it beareth much fruit,” are general 


statements not to be applied only to Jesus; but what Christian orthodoxy 
does maintain about Jesus is that in Him only is the divine Light seen in 
human form without distortion; in Him only is the atoning sacrifice of 


, universal significance, because of His divinity ; but it does not abrogate the 


| general law of atonement, because it can only become effective by being 





shared. 

Mr Shelton concedes that this belief in the divinity of Christ is not only 
traditional and widespread, but also “‘ cannot be put aside as hopelessly 
irrational.”” Have we any ground for thinking it true as well as “‘ not hope- 
lessly irrational” ? Certainly Jesus never did “‘ state simply that He was the 
second Person of the Trinity, God the Son.” I wonder what his followers 
would have made of it if He had. But this doctrine came as the conclusion 
from a chain of experiences—first the companionship of Jesus with His 
disciples ; then the conviction of the circle that gathered round them of His 
resurrection and of their being “ filled with the Holy Ghost ” ; then St Paul’s 
conversion and his formulation of the experience of redemption and “ life in 
Christ.” Since his day it has brought the same experience of redemption and 
life to thousands who have committed themselves to it. A natural sequence 
surely, and one which at least commends the truth of its conclusion, to those 
who are not debarred by their metaphysical presuppositions from believing 
any ‘‘ special revelation ” to be possible. 

Of course many puzzles and paradoxes remain, as they do under any 
interpretation of the universe, including.as I have suggested emergent 
evolution. Even pure agnosticism does not resolve mysteries. It only shelves 
them, on the ground that they are not amenable to reason. I suggest that 
Pascal offers wiser counsel, as Mr Moore explains in the same number of the 
Hissert JourNaL: “ He refuses to admit that because a position is directly 
contradicted by another, only one of these positions can be true. . . . The 
fatal thing is to neglect one set of data in the attempt to be consistent. Truth 
as men can lay hold of it may not be logical at all,” or at any rate, may be 
subject to a higher logic than our minds can grasp. 

The important question for Christians is whether the data for Christianity 


| given in the New Testament, and relied on by generations of Christians is still 


' deserving of their trust, or whether it has been proved untrustworthy by 
' modernist criticism. I do not think it has. 


R. F. BAILEY. 


LIVERPOOL. 








A PLEA FOR THE ENDOWMENT OF 
CULTURE. 


J. C. G. BURTON. 


Ir is a more or less settled principle of government and social organisation 
that, whereas people can be expected to look after their own interests in many 
respects, they are known not to be able to look after some of their greatest 
needs, nay, not even to recognise them as needs, so that government or social 
agency must see that they are provided. Where there is obvious material 
profit to be obtained, people are found, either singly, or in combination, to 
be ready to pursue it. Where the advantage is more or less intangible, the 
benefit must be secured by the wise for the less wise. 

It is so with education. In 1870 it was seen that, unless school attendance 
was made compulsory by statute, most parents would evade the obligation 
of giving their children the minimum preparation for life. Again, in 1936, 
the school leaving age was raised to fifteen, unless the child could find ‘* bene- 
ficial employment ” between the fourteenth and fifteenth birthdays, a loop- 
hole of which advantage to the detriment of the child was taken by most 
parents. Those who are contending with the immediately pressing needs of 
daily living do not commonly attend to their remote and unobvious 
interests. 

Theoretically, man’s need of religion should be so overwhelming, that the 
continuity of worship, of social refinement and of moral education should be 
secured by the mere fact that man is a religious animal. That has not been 
the historical fact. Religion has needed two factors for its historical survival ; 
the insight of the seer, who draws down the vision of God to earth, and the 
labours of the missioner, who preserves the vision for all men at all times. 
The seer founds a religion ; the missioner founds a church. Sometimes, when 
we are feeling superior, we deplore the endowments that have been showered 
upon churches in the past, and that almost alone, in these days, keep them 
open. We say that religion is dead, because it is living upon the past. But 
are we justified in so sharp a judgement ? Is it not rather the fact that those 
endowments keep open the possibility of religious experience and activity, 
from generation to generation, without which man would for ever be in 
danger of losing all that he has ever gained ? 

Piety and philanthropy have enjoyed their recognised outlets, in the 
past, in the endowments of churches, universities, colleges and schools, 
hospitals and almshouses, libraries, picture galleries and museums. In 
almost all cases those endowments have been either initially or subsequently 
inadequate, and private or public money, in current expenditure, has been 
found necessary to supplement them. In some directions the endowments 
have been more inadequate than in others, where original endowments have 
become conspicuously inadequate for modern requirements, government has 
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tended to assume complete control from voluntary direction. But, without 
those original endowments, the work would never have been founded, and 
carried forward to a stage where its social necessity is sufficiently recognised 
for government to assume responsibility. People would not, or could not, 
out of their own current resources, have provided for themselves what the 
piety of the far-seeing few has provided for them. 

Culture stands with religion in this, that most people do not believe it is 
a necessity to life at all, so they will make no sacrifices for it. Therefore, the 
far-seeing few must make the sacrifices that the many may enjoy what they 
need, although they ignore their need. “ A little bit of what you like does 
you good ; a lot of what you like is better still,”’ is the conscious or uncon- 
scious philosophy of most people. For that reason cinemas, race-tracks and 
public houses need no extraneous support from philanthropy or government ; 
on the contrary, government finds in them a large source of revenue. Where 
there is a clamorous and constant public demand, there is no call for endow- 
ment. Where, on the contrary, the public demand is weak or intermittent, 
there is a case for endowment. Endowment may begin by being private, 
and continue to be private, or, if inadequate, be supplemented from public 
funds ; or it may from the first be of a public nature, in the sense of a charge 
upon rates, or taxes, or both. 

In a most stimulating recent publication, “‘ Letter to My Son,” earlier 
published in Horizon of March, 1943, Sir Osbert Sitwell complains to his son 
that there was once a class in English society, which, by its wealth, was able 
to live a cultured life and, thereby, set the standard of cultivation for the 
lower and less wealthy classes. That class is now being taxed out of existence, 
so that there will no longer be that considerable number of families that have 
learnt the pleasure of living well themselves, and so are able to pass on the 
possibility of cultured and sensitive living. 

But, on his own showing, the gathering and retention of so much wealth 
by a restricted class of people, was not so much an endowment of culture, as 
an endowment of families, many of which were grossly uncultured and 
insensitive to the more refined arts of living. In the past, it is true, culture 
was preserved because wealthy individuals cared for it. Yet, it was no more 
economical and secure a method of preserving culture than was Bo-Bo’s 
incendiarism for securing an economical supply of roast pig. As this was 
superseded by more rational methods, so must that be. The problem is not the 
preservation, by endowment, of families, but the preservation, by endow- 
ment, of culture. 

That the problem is urgent would be recognised by any sensitive person 
who of recent years has lived in one of the minor English provincial towns, 
where the folk and indigenous culture has died out, and general culture, if it 
has taken its place, has not done so on a scale large enough to count. In 
Britain culture is largely concentrated in London, Oxford and Cambridge, 
maintains itself with some vigour under depressing conditions in the great 
cities, and is otherwise little known and experienced. How barbarous our 
smaller towns might have been without their old endowed grammar schools 
and churches passes imagination, for the influence of these institutions, 
directed to the few, passed on to the many, kept the isolated community 
in touch with the wider world. But modern life is more refined and various, 
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and requires more diverse and flexible institutions through which the finest 
experiences of the few may be made accessible to the many, more especially 
as the number and power of vulgarising influences, like crude films, news- 
papers and buildings, have increased. 

To this acute problem of the uncultured misery of our town and village 
life the answer is the endowment of culture. Hitherto, churches and hospitals 
have chiefly attracted the philanthropy of those with money to will. Let us 
prepare the minds of benefactors for the notion that they should more fre- 
quently give and leave money to endow culture as well. There is one 
cultural agency that hitherto has been overlooked—the theatre, The theatre 
merits attention because it shelters a living and active culture: the life and 
movement of the drama, the opera, the symphony and the ballet. What is 
living has a powerful influence over those who witness it, because it is living. 
When people see other people, like themselves, enjoying by performing the 
words of dramatists, the melodies of musicians and the steps of choreo- 
graphers, these things come to have an acutely felt value for them, more so 
than when these things are presented in books, photographs and paintings. 
The passion for culture that is caught in the theatre spreads outward to 
explore all other forms of culture. Psychologically and humanly the theatre 
is the cradle of culture, and the nurse of sensitiveness to art in all its forms. 

Once upon a time our towns had each their theatre, supplied by touring 
companies, with a miscellany of drama, opera, pantomime and variety. The 
film, with its slicker presentation, its contemporary sophistication and its 
variety of material, put most of the theatres out of employment. The resident 
repertory company, presenting new plays every week, is found in few towns, 
and where it does manage to keep alive, is often obliged to present a repertory 
of little cultural and educational value. The actors lose heart, and standards 
are lost. 

All culture is an educative process. The more developed the culture, the 
more slowly it is absorbed and appreciated by new generations of human 
beings. The unsophisticated child will enjoy the knockabout of a Punch and 
Judy show at its first performance. The same child will appreciate Macbeth 
and Lear only after years of coaching. People will pay for immediate pleasure, 
but they will not pay for the waiting time that elapses before they can 
appreciate refined pleasures. That is where the need for endowment arises, 
whether the source be private fortunes or public funds. 

Every child has a right to the enjoyment and understanding of music, 
drama, ballet, painting, sculpture, architecture and the hundred lesser arts. 
In most places there is no provision of these at all, and in the few where there 
is provision, the prices are beyond the competence of most children. It 
is the fault of those who guide public opinion that most children grow up 
illiterate barbarians, unable to appreciate beauty of word, tone, gesture, 
movement, colour and form. Since their senses have had no cognisance of 
these things, how should they know they miss them ? It is not lack of interest 
that keeps children away from the more refined forms of culture, it is lack of 
means. Barbarism is the entail of poverty. Culture is the pleasure of the 
rich. To bring culture to the masses, it must be endowed. 

The educative process will be long. We cannot at first rely wholly upon 
voluntary attendance. Attendance will need to be, in part, compulsory, in 
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the form of the presentation of plays, opera, ballet and symphonies in school 
halls during school time, and the hanging of paintings in school corridors. 
Those who have seen the Adelphi Players present Shakespeare to school- 
children under such conditions know that a large and unprepared audience 
can respond enthusiastically, and talk about the acting for days afterwards. 
There will, of course, be failures, but the devotees of culture will multiply. 

Indeed, Britain is ripe for this kind of thing. Culturally, this country is 
much more mature than it was a generation ago. The new secondary schools, 
founded after the Education Act of 1902, have put an elementary general 
culture at the disposal of a significant minority of the community, and pro- 
vided the stimulus for a deeper interest. Free public libraries, cheap pub- 
lications of literary classics, cheap gramophones and recordings, broadcasting, 
films and the Sunday and week-end newspapers have developed the interest 
of the secondary school pupils into the adult stage. Army education of the 
Second World War found a much more knowledgeable and refined soldier 
than his predecessor of the First World War. Ballet, symphony and repertory, 
touring the war-time factories, have often met with a vigorously appreciative 
response from working men and women. 

Much of this last work was done by the Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts, now the Arts Council of Great Britain. This, by guaran- 
teeing the expenses of public performances, has given promoters the con- 
fidence to proceed with undertakings that, commercially, might be refused 
for fear of failure. The Council has built up an experience that can guide 
the securer establisment of culture in the land at large during the next few 
years. 

There is, indeed, less need for the nostalgic pessimism of Sir Osbert Sitwell 
than he imagines. Rather, the situation is one for reasoned optimism. The 
creative and interpretive artist will no longer be dependent on the whim and 
occasional vulgarity of the all-too-rare wealthy patron, but will be given the 
security of a universal and educated esteem. The Russians, perhaps, have 
already anticipated us in this, with their ‘“‘ Honoured Artist of the Soviet,” 
whereby the artist is the hero of the whole community, and not the pet or 
pensioner of a restricted coterie. 

When we contemplate the sums of money that government and local 
authority propose to spend on education, we may wonder if the results will 
be commensurate with the outlay. If we were to count the number of 
matriculations as the criterion of the economic use of expenditure, we might 
well consider mass education a failure. Any such quantitatively measurable 
a standard, however, is inapplicable where the object is the raising of the 
general cultural level of the people. Those who remember, or have had 
described, the physical and cultural condition of the children of Britain of 
1870, and compare it with the condition of the children now, cannot doubt 
that compulsory education, with its ancillary services, has wrought what has 
been called a “ silent revolution.” When we are inclined to doubt the value 
of raising the school-leaving age, first to fifteen, then to sixteen, on the ground 
that most children are not educable beyond the most elementary acquisitions, 
we should strive to remember that the purpose of raising the school age is 
not education in subjects, but education for life. It is, in the first place, 
highly important that the child should have more leisure to grow up, and in 
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the second, have a lengthier opportunity of coming under refining influences. ° Only 
We are probably producing the maximum number of matriculands already, —} Unive 
under the 1902-44 conditions. There can never, however, be a stage beyond f and s: 
which it is impossible to increase human sensitiveness to the spiritual values [books 
of life. . librar’ 
Are we entitled to enquire, then, if what Sir Osbert Sitwell is lamenting f learne 
to his son is not the passage of leisured culture from our community, but the | and t 
passage of an exclusive class privilege ? One would not for a moment suspect ff  shoulc 
one of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s refinement of consciously holding such an attitude, —} body 
though the attitude may nevertheless be unconsciously there. No reflecting memb 
person could long retain the belief that a restricted culture is a more highly them 
satisfying one than a culture widely held; for what does not reach right access 
down into the roots of our common life is liable to be unreal, and can be Unive 
opprobriously termed “ parasitic.”’ Both leisure and culture are needed, and Lo 
needed in abundance. When Robert Lowe, speaking in the House of Com- have { 
mons on the passing of the 1867 Reform Bill, said: ‘I believe it will be the ni 
absolutely necessary that you shall prevail on our future masters to learn forme 
their letters,” he was voicing the truth that a democracy must be educated, into t 
if itis to work. Hitherto, we have had too deskbound a conception of educa- collect 
tion. To instruction, because education is not complete without it, must be the ur 
added culture, in the sense of the life of the spirit, the creative and contem- [ range 
plative energies of men. turns 
It is no argument, in a democracy, that, because many cannot profit from their | 
opportunities provided, those opportunities should not therefore be provided. all ew 
It is a fundamental belief of democracy that lack of opportunity alone, these 
should not disqualify any man or woman for the fullest preparation for life. lishm«e 
Nature may provide the ability, but democracy must certainly provide the adequ 
opportunity. Now a healthy democracy does not consist of good government and tl 
alone ; it is also characterised by the liveliness of the intelligence and con- lating 
science of its citizens. Therefore the provision of culture will not be left It 
entirely to government, but the financial responsibility will be shared, through Age, « 
gift and endowment, by those citizens who are in a position to do so. It is that r 
our common duty to see that cultural opportunities are as wide as we can and tl 
make them, by the means most readily available. one c¢ 
That this can be done on the basis of village life, the Cambridgeshire as an. 
village colleges have shown. The forthcoming County Colleges will put a are ve 
general cultural work on a securer national basis. But there are certain objets 
other provisions that are needed acutely, and needed immediately. The unit artist: 
should be the County Borough and the County Town, the one for the larger, enjoy, 
self-contained communities, the other as a centre for rural populations. The not th 
cultural institutions in each of these towns should be a theatre, a museum is exp 
and a library. Experience suggests that the theatre auditorium should not that k 
be too big. That will centre living culture, where drama, opera, symphony be en 
and ballet can be staged by resident repertory companies, national companies from | 
on tour, and, that culture shall be active, local amateur groups. Of the public 
library services of this country it needs to be said, and said more urgently 
than it is in public, that they are inadequate to the expressed need. Serious Ipsw 


scholarship and cultural refinement are alike impossible in the town where 
the central public library is restricted, at the best, to some 100,000 books. 
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Only the great cities of this country have, in addition to the privileged 


; University and National libraries, collections of books capable of stimulating 
_ and satisfying people of scholarly and refined tastes. It is not enough that 


books may be borrowed from the National Central Library and regional 
library pools. The averagely intelligent reader should be made aware that 
learned and exciting books and journals exist by seeing them on the shelves 
and tables of his own library. The immediate aim for every such library 
should be half a million books, and a staff trained to deal with them. Any- 
body who has worked with promising secondary sixth-form students and 
members of W.E.A. classes knows how baffling is the problem of providing 
them with adequate supplies of books. One of the major pleasures of life is 
access to collections like the British Museum, Bodleian and Cambridge 
University Libraries. 

Local museums in their present state present a special problem. They 
have grown up in a haphazard way, without common standards, often around 
the nucleus of a bequest, and staffed by an enthusiastic amateur, in some 
former town residence no longer suitable for habitation. Their exhibits fall 
into two divisions : objects of general, and objects of local, interest. The 
collections are often so thoughtlessly exhibited, that by themselves they give 
the uninstructed no knowledge at all ; added to which, there is an inadequate 
range of objects of any one class. The condition of exhibits in some museums 
turns the heart cold. In no section are museums so poorly provided as in 
their picture galleries, where the canvases are sometimes sufficient to stifle 
all curiosity for painting for ever. That there are complete exceptions to all 
these deficiencies must, of course, be stated. The remedy lies in the estab- 
lishment of a recognised national training scheme for museum officials, with 
adequate payment, the increase of the budget of the local museum authority, 
and the wider development of the happily now inaugurated scheme of circu- 
lating museum collections, especially paintings, from town to town. 

It is true to say, as Carlyle, Ruskin and Arnold insisted in the Victorian 
Age, and as Eric Gill, F. R. Leavis and Lawrence have repeated in our own, 
that most people divide the content of experience into two: the necessary 
and the unnecessary, and culture falls into the remotely unnecessary. Indeed, 
one can speak of “‘ culture ” at all, because it is, as it were, tacked on to life 
as an added grace. If you are poor, you struggle for food and shelter ; if you 
are very rich, the world of paintings, furniture, fine houses, rare books and 
objets d’art exists for you. We thereby bring both people and art, with the 
artists who create art, into contempt. The poor mock the art they cannot 
enjoy, and the cultured mock the barbarians who cannot enjoy art. It ‘is 
not the capacity for refinement that is lacking, but the opportunity. Culture 
is expensive. If its survival is left to chance, only the few will enjoy it, and 
that both precariously and incompletely. That our common experience may 
be enriched, and that human sympathies may be broadened and deepened, 
from class to class, from nation to nation, culture must, from private and 
public funds, be endowed. 

J. C. G. BURTON. 


IpswIcH. 












BASIC EDUCATION. 
THE MONTESSORI METHOD. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, M.B.E., M.A., 
Formerly Lecturer in Education, Edinburgh University. 


Tuart all education rests and must rest on a basis of sense experience is an 
obvious truth. This is perhaps the reason why the sense training material 
devised by Dr Maria Montessori has been so widely accepted as desirable or 
even necessary educational equipment for nursery schools and other places 
intended for the training of young children. It is not, however, generally 
known—or if known it is not sufficiently appreciated—that to the creation of 
this material went not only analytic thought directed towards the provision 
of suitable stimuli for each of the senses, but also a great deal of patient 
experimental work directed towards the discovery of the quantity and 
intensity of stimulus necessary to produce the desired reaction on the part of 
the child. Thus Dr Montessori tells us that 


‘“‘ very small objects of various geometric forms will attract only the 
fugitive attention of a child of three years old; but, by increasing the 
dimensions gradually, we arrive at the limit of size when these objects 
will fix the attention; then such objects excite an activity which 
becomes permanent, and the resulting exercise becomes a factor of 
development. The experiment is repeated with a number of children, 
and thus the dimensions of a number of objects are. established.” 


The Montessori sense training material thus comes to us as the culmination 
of a long period of careful scientific experimentation. Many educators, while 
admitting the need for sense training, yet maintain that this training will be 
spontaneously acquired by the child if he is left free to follow his natural 
impulses in an environment rich in colours, sounds, and other sense stimuli. 
In practice this theory certainly appears to meet with a great measure of 
success, but this apparent success may possibly be a delusion arising from 
the fact that we have never thought of testing our results. Indeed, it seems 
likely that the unsystematic character of the training material would, if the 
matter were adequately tested, reveal itself in gaps and irregularities in the 
mental development it was supposed to bring about. Moreover, to many a 
child the natural environment is too rich, too complex to arouse his intelli- 
gence. He who sees everything sees nothing. We must simplify and select 
in order to emphasise those likenesses and differences which have proved 
helpful to man in his task of learning to understand, and through under- 
standing to master the world. 

Good sense training material must then be complete, in the sense that it 
offers a key diagram of objective reality ; it must be simple ; it must attract 
the child, and act as a challenge to his intelligence. It will then promote 
economy of time and systematic progress. 
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When to these requirements we add that the material must contain within 
itself the power to correct error, so that when a child makes a mistake, the 
continued use of the material, by means of which the mistake has been 
brought to light, will of itself eradicate the tendency to error, we see that we 
ought to expect that such material, if discovered at all, will be discovered 
only after a long search specifically directed towards such discovery. The 
Montessori didactic material comes to us as the result of just such a search 
—a search which Dr Montessori, by reason of her training as physician and 
psychologist, was peculiarly qualified to make. It fulfils our requirements 
because it was made to fulfil them, and it puts into the hands of the teacher 
an instrument of precision which is to the casually selected sense training 
material of a pre-scientific age as a micrometer is to a blunt penknife. 

If, on one side, the arch of education has sense training as its foundation 
stone, on the other side we find education of movement as equally important 
and equally fundamental. To some extent our schools have recognised the 
need for this training, and have accepted responsibility for it. They have 
introduced gymnastics, dancing, sewing, and handwork of various types into 
their curriculum. The transcendent importance of physical training has been 
stressed by leaders in education all over the world. Yet it is not, I think, 
possible to acquit the schools of taking away with one hand what they 
profess and attempt to give with the other. The immobility which to many 
people is the sign par excellence of a disciplined class is too often produced by 
painful restraint and not by concentration of attention. The harm done by 
the imposition of unnatural stillness, which is often accompanied by bad 
posture and broken by short irregular, unco-ordinated movements, is not to be 
counteracted even by daily periods of ‘‘ physical training.” 

In nothing is the contrast between the Montessori school and the ordinary 
school more marked than in the attitude to movement. In the former, 
immobility is the exception, whereas in the latter it tends to be the rule. It 
is true that the “ silence game ” is a universal practice in Montessori schools, 
but the immobility here demanded arises spontaneously out of a natural 
unconscious concentration of attention ; it is not strained ; it is an expression 
of the unified will of the personality. 

Moreover, the time given to the silence game is short and can be made 
extremely short in the case of children who have attained to little self-control. 
For the most part, in a Montessori school we find a scene of busy activity. 
Very little of the children’s time is spent on passive listening. They are free 
to go back and forward to the cupboards to fetch the material they desire ; 
and the actual use of that material demands careful handling and delicate 
placing, such as obviously makes a very strong appeal to the natural urges of 
the little student. 

Some of us watching the deliberate and painstaking movements with which 
a little child will re-arrange, for instance, the colour tablets pushed out of 
line by an unintended jerk of his fingers have, I am sure, felt inclined to speed 
up matters by saying, ‘“‘ Don’t mind that now ; finish the arranging, and then 
you can make all to your liking at the end.” Sometimes when again and 
again the'result of some tiny misplacement is patiently remedied, while what 
we take to be the true end of the exercise is thus indefinitely postponed, we 
feel our impulse to interfere become almost irresistible, Controlling ourselves 
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we come to see how wrong is our attitude. Reflection teaches us the wisdom 
of the child’s conduct. He is not, as we thought, simply performing a sense 
exercise ; he is training his whole muscular and nervous system to be the 
punctilious servant of his will. 

The child of the ordinary school tends to be noisy and clumsy. We say 
he will grow out of this, and we seek to modify his noisiness and obviate his 
clumsiness by fixing to the floor the furniture and providing unbreakable 
china, This is entirely in opposition to the considered practice of Dr Montes- 
sori. She refuses to rob the child of the education of the environment. He 
learns to avoid careless contact with the light tables and chairs of her school- 
room, simply because they are so easily displaced ; he carries cups steadily, 
because he knows well that if he lets them fall they will be destroyed. 

In the education of movement according to the Montessori method, we 
have distinguished two factors : first, constant, spontaneous practice, and, 
second, an environment sensitively and immediately responsive to the actions 
of the child, 

To these two Dr Montessori adds yet a third, perhaps the most far-reaching 
of all. This is the analysis of a complex movement so that the child is asked 
to perform it not all at once, but by means of a succession of easy and attractive 
preliminary steps. A well-known illustration of this is the pathway which 
culminates so dramatically in the child’s ‘“ explosion ” into writing. When 
one has once read and pondered over Dr Montessori’s account of her children’s 
easy and delightful conquest of the art of writing, one cannot look at the 
copy-books of the beginners in our schools without feeling sincere pity for the 
little fingers urged to perform a task obviously beyond their powers. BG 

The saying of William James that the baby’s world is a big, blooming, 
buzzing confusion has been often quoted. The Montessori material resolves 
this confusion, and acts as a key laying bare to the intelligence the hidden 
connections and the secret order of the universe. This knowledge is con- 
solidated within the child by the teacher’s careful teaching of precise language. 
This teaching is given in close association with the use of the sense training 
apparatus, so that the child gains a clear understanding of the meaning of 
terms. 

A bright child learns his mother tongue with such joyous ease that perhaps 
we do not sufficiently appreciate the difficulties he has to surmount. It is 
probably only when we come into contact with the child who has no gift for 
language that we realise the wisdom of Dr Montessori’s advice to the teacher 
—Let your words be counted. Many a child has his mind hopelessly confused 
by someone attempting to convey meaning to him wrapped in a wide variety 
of words. Frequently, before the first sentence is grasped, a second mode of 
approach is tried, and the child not being able to erase from his mind the 
first imperfect impression, is forced to suffer another, which necessarily 
increases his confusion. The wise teacher, at every point, waits on the child ; 
she knows the signs of the working of his intelligence, and she is careful not 
to break in upon its creative work. ‘‘ Our care of the child,’”’ says Dr Montes- 
sori, ‘‘ should be governed not by the desire to ‘ make him learn things,’ but 
by the endeavour always to keep burning within him that light which is 
called the intelligence.” 

This acceptance of the fact that true learning involves not passive recep- 
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tion, but active and individual assimilation, is, of course, the salient charac- 
teristic of modern education. Thus Dr Susan Isaacs says with reference to 
the practical work in biology carried out by her young pupils : 


** All this would not be so fruitful if it did not spring out of the move- 
ments of the young child’s own mind, and if it were not kept in close 
touch with these. There is no room here for any educational pedantry 
of regular ‘ lessons ’ of systematic questioning or statement-making by 
adults, or any sort of formal air of learning. We may cast our theoretical 
statement as to what the children gain from their activities into such 
words as ‘cumulative and articulated knowledge,’ ‘settled pursuits,’ 
and the like : but to the children themselves, the whole thing was (and 
must be allowed to be) just a simple following up of their pleasure in 
watching and playing with their pets, feeding and caring for them, 
noting the day-to-day changes of their lives—birth, growth and death, 
talking freely about these things, and raising their questions as to how 
and why and wherefore, as children will when left free to do so. Our 
part was to meet these questions when they arose, never to turn away 
from any of them on merely sentimental or quasi-moral grounds, to give 
the children the wherewithal to work out their questionings to practical 
answers, to supply any further information which the children needed 
and could not obtain directly, and thus to provide a positive stimulus 
towards the further development of a sustained interest in all the ways 
of animal life.” 


The children’s minds and bodies through sense training and neuro- 
muscular training having been rendered in their degree instruments of pre- 
cision, Dr Montessori proceeds to equip them, or rather, to enable them to 
equip themselves with the tools which throw open to them the treasure- 
house containing the accumulated knowledge of the race. Material prepared 
with the same care as went to the preparation of the sense training material 
and tested with the same scrupulous scientific exactitude leads to the mastery 
of reading and number. We have here again definite pathways along which 
the child travels with ease, interest and pleasure. He is not hurried, because 
he himself is the judge of the speed at which he is able to go. He has nothing 
to unlearn, because he is never confused. He has therefore plenty*of time 
for play, and for all the usual investigatory activities of his age. 

The number pathway Dr Montessori has laid right up to and into the 
realm of geometry and algebra. Reading leads to a study of the rich vocabu- 
lary of the mother tongue and the structure of language. By this time the 
child has reached a point in his development at which his tastes and capacities 
have become evident. We ought to make pathways analogous to those 
which have already been constructed, which would lead towards mastery of 
each of the arts and sciences. This is a task for the future. Meanwhile we 
ought to make sure of the foundations, and in particular we ought to insist 
that our children be not injured, as too many of them are at present, by the 
application of pre-scientific, rule-of-thumb methods of education. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND. 
EDINBURGH. 
Vou. XLV. No. 1. 3* 

















SURGERY AND SIN. 
RICHARD NORTH. 


Some time ago, in a radio talk on “ Brain and Mind’”’, reference was made to 
a case of moral regeneration through a surgical operation. The patient was 
a young Frenchman, deep in debauchery, who met with an accident in which 
his brain was seriously damaged. Excision of a part of it was undertaken by 
an eminent French surgeon, and when the patient recovered his moral inclina- 
tion was found to have undergone a radical and unexpected change. The 
old attractions were now repellent, and a disposition towards normal behavi- 
our had supervened. There was no suggestion that the change was in any 
way due to reflection upon the past and a consequent conscious effort at 
reform; it apparently came unbidden and independently of the will, and 
could be attributed only to the physical alterations in the cerebral material 
brought about by the accident and the treatment. | 

Similar cases are familiar enough to students of human conduct, but they 
surprise the uninstructed public. For in this field the general level of informa- 
tion is very low. The common man of to-day is a good deal in advance of 
his opposite number of, say, a couple of centuries ago upon such subjects as 
astronomy, geology, and biology ; but on the question of responsibility for 
human conduct one would have to go back a great deal further than two 
centuries to find the common man in much greater darkness than he is to-day. 
Simple sin has been accepted as an adequate explanation of human misdoing 
ever since Christendom began, and for the multitude it is still sufficient. 

For this prevailing ignorance the doctors must take a full share of the 
responsibility. The practice of medicine provides better opportunities for the 
observation of the relationship between disease and behaviour than any other 
profession, and the specialised study of those manifold conditions that fall 
within the description of ‘‘ mental ”’ supplies the medical philosopher with a 
mass of facts that could be collected from no other contacts. Yet the light 
that has been shed upon the subject by this particularly favoured class of 
observers can hardly be called flood-light. This is all the more regrettable 
when it is remembered that distinguished professional fingers have pointed 
out the path with intellectual insight and prophetic zeal, I will refer to only 
one pioneer and to only one of his works. In 1861 there appeared a work of 
which the form was a sad literary mistake, but the philosophy deep and true. 
Elsie Venner should never have been a novel, for the genius of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes did not lie in story-telling. But in that work there are passages of 
astonishing insight into the causes that control character and influence indivi- 
dual action. The sub-title of the book is “A Romance of Destiny ”’, and the 
story tells the effect upon Elsie’s character of a snake-bite which her mother 
sustained before Elsie’s birth and from which she died three weeks after it. 
A few extracts will serve to show how enlightened Holmes was upon a subject 
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that appealed alike to his general intelligence, to his professional interest, and 
to his human sympathy. 


‘* Hach of us is only the footing-up of a double column of figures that 
goes back to the first pair, Every unit tells ; and some of them are plus 
and some minus. If the columns don’t add up right, it is commonly 
because we can’t make out all the figures, . . . No doubt there are 
people born with impulses at every possible angle to the parallels of 
Nature. . . . If they happen to cut these at right angles, of course they 
are beyond the reach of human influences. Slight obliquities are what 
we have most to do with in education, Penitentiaries and insane 
asylums take care of most of the right-angle cases.” 


One of the characters asks the question :— 


“* Do you think there may be predispositions, inherited or ingrafted, 
but at any rate constitutional, which shall take out certain apparently 
voluntary determinations from the control of the will, and leave them 
as free from moral responsibility as the instincts of the lower animals ? 
Do you not think there may be a crime which is not a sin?” 


And this is how the author answers it :— 


** Crime and sin, being the preserves of two great organised interests, 
have been guarded against all reforming poachers with as great jealousy 
as the Royal Forests. It is so easy to hang a troublesome fellow! It is 
so much simpler to consign a soul to perdition, or say masses, for money, 
to save it, than to take the blame on ourselves for letting it grow up in 
neglect and run to ruin for want of humanising influences! .. . It is 
very singular that we recognise all the bodily defects that unfit a man 
for military service, and all the intellectual ones that limit his range of 
thought, but always talk at him as if all his moral powers were perfect. 
. . . [ do not know in what shape the practical question may present 
itself to you; but I will tell you my rule in life, and I think you will find 
it a good one. Treat bad men exactly as if they were insane. They are 
insane, out of health, morally. . . . Nine-tenths of their perversity comes 
from outside influences, drunken ancestors, abuse in childhood, bad com- 
pany, from which you have happily been preserved, and for some of 
which you, as a member of society, may be fractionally responsible. I 
think, also, that there are special influences which work in the blood like 
Serments.” 


The mind of one of his preachers is so exercised by the following thoughts 
that they led to a sermon with the very suggestive title, ‘“‘On the Obligations 
of an Infinite Creator to a Finite Creature ” :— 


“If by the visitation of God a person receives any injury which 
impairs the intellect or the moral perceptions, is it not monstrous to 
judge such a person by our common working standards of right and 
wrong? Certainly, everybody will answer, in cases where there is a 
palpable organic change brought about, as when a blow on the head pro- 
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duces insanity. Fools! How long will it be before we shall learn that 
for every wound which betrays itself to the sight by a scar, there are a 
thousand unseen mutilations that cripple, each of them, some one or 
more of our highest faculties ? . . . A man with a crooked spine would 
never be called to account for not walking erect. . . . If the crook was 
in his brain, instead of his back, he could not fairly be blamed for any 
consequences of this natural defect, whatever lawyers or divines might 
call it. . . . Supposing that the Creator allows a person to be born with 
an hereditary or ingrafted organic tendency, and then puts this person 
into the hands of teachers incompetent or positively bad, is not what is 
called sin or transgression of the law necessarily involved in the pre- 
mises ? ” 


In another place, speaking of the plea that the educator or physician 
should be called “ in season ’’, Holmes says :— 


‘** No doubt—but in season would often be a hundred or two years 
before the child was born; and people never send so early as that.” 


In the following passage the “‘ we” refers to doctors :— 


‘* We sce all kinds of monomania and insanity. We learn from them 
to recognise all sorts of queer tendencies in minds supposed to be sane, 
so that we have nothing but compassion for a large class of persons con- 
demned as sinners by theologians, but considered by us as invalids. . . . 
Ministers talk about the human will as if it stood on a high look-out, 
with plenty of light, and elbow-room reaching to the horizon. Doctors 
are constantly noticing how it is tied up and darkened by inferior 
organisation, by disease, and all sorts of crowding interferences, until 
they get to look upon Hottentots and Indians—and a good many of 
their own race—as a kind of self-conscious blood-clocks with very limited 
power of self-determination. . . . Our notions of bodily and moral dis- 
ease, or sin, are apt to go together. . . . We know that disease has 
something at the back of it which the body isn’t to blame for, at least 
in most cases, and which very often it is trying to get rid of. Just so 
with sin.” 


I have purposely gone back the best part of a century for the foregoing 
in order to indicate how little progress humanity has made in that time. 
Holmes’s opinions scem startling even to-day, and he would be an enterprising 
preacher indeed who dared to commend them from a Christian pulpit. For 
they suggest the conclusion that sin is pathological; that the surgeon’s 
lancet, the physician’s pill, and the psychologist’s insinuation are in dignified 
allaince with the cross of Calvary and the Kaaba of Mecca as moral regene- 
rators ; and that the theory of a single, exclusive, and comprehensive theo- 
logical remedy is false. The mother who gave her child an aperient whenever 
it was more than usually naughty would have been commended by Holmes 
for enlightened principles if not for discernment in their application. And 
when the French patient to whom reference was made at the opening of this 
paper thanked Providence and the surgeon for his conversion, the surgeon 
might well have replied: ‘‘ Why Providence? Remember what you were 
like when Providence had you to itself.” 
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SURGERY AND SIN 77 
That the question is one of great urgency the penal codes of every civilised 
country advertise loudly and continually. It is perhaps a sign of the dawn 
that mental disease is becoming a more frequent defence in criminal cases. 
It is now fairly common, particularly in capital charges, for the aceused to 
plead schizophrenia (or “‘ Split mind’’, as it is colloquially called), dissocia- 
tion, epilepsy, mania, neurosis, or even such less specific conditions as uncon- 
trollable impulses, low mental age, or emotional instability. The evidence 
in support of such pleas is striking enough. One murderer protests that he 
has done something right and is “‘ as happy as a lark.” Another talks about 
the event “‘ as a man talks of killing a rabbit.”’ A third writes just before the 
tragedy, “ If it is a man’s duty to kill, if there is a real moral obligation to 
murder, as I believe there is . . .” A fourth is so intensely religious that he 
thinks it wrong to have a bath on Sunday; upon the day following the 
murder he went to Holy Communion and to Church. A fifth says “‘ every- 
thing went black ” and he had no recollection whatsoever of the killing. And 
in a very large proportion of cases sexual abnormality is an outstanding 
characteristic. 

Another hopeful sign is that juries are becoming more disposed to find 
accused persons ‘‘ Guilty but insane.” It is true that their reasons are too 
often open to grave suspicion. During recent years, for example, the insanity 
qualification was invoked for a theological student, a book reviewer, a doctor, 
and an Oxford undergraduate, but was not invoked (although the evidence 
of mental disorder was equally strong) for a labourer, a fisherman, a ship 
steward, a lance-corporal, a private, and a motor-driver. Itis, however, good 
to see such verdicts even if the reasons for them are not always good ones. 

But if a few thin streaks of light sometimes shine on criminal proceedings 
from counsel and from juries, the laws that decide the guilt and the punish- 
ment are innocent of all illumination whatsoever. The darkness of the law 
is exemplified by the questions asked and the remarks made by those who 
administer it. In one case the prosecution asked: ‘* Whether or not this 
person is suffering from a disease of the mind, that disease of the mind does 
not prevent him knowing what he is doing, or knowing that what he is doing 
is wrong?” And a prison medical officer, although he admitted that he 
would be prepared to certify the prisoner as insane, replied, “‘ No.” Neither 
abnormality nor even certifiable insanity would be enough, said one judge, 
to justify a verdict of ‘“* Guilty but insane ”’ ; it must be established that the 
accused did not know that what he was doing was wrong. Another judge, 
referring to the modern criticism of the definition of legal insanity, praised it 
on the ground that juries could understand it and apply it. He was asked 
by the jury whether, if the prisoner knew what he was doing but owing to 
mental disturbance was unable to control his actions, the erime could be 
manslaughter. ‘‘ No”, said the judge, “uncontrollable impulse has no place 
in our law.” It is not uncommon to find the inhumanity of the law aggra- 
vated by personal opinions from the court. “I can see in your case”’, one 
judge told a prisoner, “ not one redeeming feature.” And a prosecuting 
officer told the court in another case that the prisoner had “ forfeited his right 
to stay on this earth. By his cold-blooded act he has become a cancer on the 
world body. It is the duty of the Court to remove that cancerous growth.” 
If the texts provided in Elsie Venner had been developed by humanists 
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with as much enthusiasm as chemists have developed lethal gases, such 
crude and cruel ignorance would long have passed from what are euphemistic- 
ally called courts of criminal ‘* justice.” It would be idle to deny that the 
past century has seen some measures of mercy, and it is gratifying to know S 
that there are a growing number whose energies are to-day devoted to the 
cause of the rational reform of penal codes. But the progress is by inches 
instead of leagues, and the barbaric stupidity of the present legal standards 
of determining moral accountability still defies the attacks of the humane 
reformer. Even when some truth illumines those who administer the hideous 


criminal laws, they are fettered by the punitive system. In sentencing an THE de 
offender to fourteen years’ penal servitude in 1989 a judge said that the who w 
imprisonment was not designed to punish him, but merely to prevent him thinker 
from repeating his offence. What the prisoner thinks of society for providing and by 
so kind a method of segregation, and what his warders think of his imprison- rap 
ment, is not recorded. In these days when everybody writes and everybody or. eg 
reads, a thousand abuses clamour for early redress. But surely at the very Gifford 
top of the list of urgent public reforms stands that system of sickening in Gla: 
injustice which annually condemns thousands of law-breakers to degrading Burgh, 
and humiliating punishments with almost no examination of the flaws, Mind ( 
psychological or physiological, from which the chain of causation might pro- of the « 
ceed. ‘ It is so easy to hang a troublesome fellow.” and the 
It is often stated nowadays that the claws of religion have been filed and “In ac 
that little further harm is to be expected from theology. Be that as it may; he ean 
there is a dreadful legacy of evil yet to be removed. Where might we now WHORE | 
have been but for Holmes’s “ two great organised interests”? One might ene 
almost say one great organised interest, for the laws of Western civilisation bod ee 
are based upon the Christian creeds, and those who made them were Chris- agent-e 
tians first and jurists afterwards. To the theologians we are indebted for the you hay 
abominable doctrine that moral obliquity can be instantaneously straightened sible hu 
by the voluntary determination of the will, and that if such determination is being i: 
not made the individual is a free-will sinner and merits punishment. No actions 
variations of the moral perceptions are recognised, and no gradations of the howeve: 
volitionary power are admitted. In the dim light of that murky and stubborn " inner 
theory moral responsibility is assessed and its consequences are determined. auton 
But upon the doctors alse, as I have already said, there rests a heavy ti 

responsibility. The “* Autocrat ’’ was too kind to his own profession. It may ohana 
be seriously doubted whether, in his day, medical notions of bodily and moral except 1 
disease were so closely associated as he made out; if they were, they have intents « 
separated since. ing in th 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. PwHiosopny. 


THE death of Professor John Laird, of Aberdeen, has removed from among us one 
who was recognised as a stimulating teacher and an independent and vigorous 
thinker. After graduating with high distinction in the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Cambridge, he was appointed to the Professorship in the Dalhousie University, 
Nova Scotia, and afterwards in Queen’s, University, Belfast. From 1924 he held 
the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen. The list of his pub- 
lished works contains fifteen titles, among which we must specially mention his 
Gifford Lectures on ‘‘ Theism and Cosmology ” and ‘‘ Mind and Deity ” delivered 
in Glasgow, 1939-40 (reviewed in this Journal by the late Professor W. G. de 
Burgh, volumes xxxix and xl). His last published contribution was an essay in 
Mind (April, 1946) entitled ‘‘ Act-ethics and Agent-ethics,” discussing some aspects 
of the ethical distinction between conduct and character—the morality of the Act 
and the morality of the Agent. The question was thus stated by Henry Sidgwick : 
“In a certain sense, a man who sincerely desires and intends to act rightly does all 
he can and completely fulfils duty [‘ agent-ethics ’] ; but such a man may have a 
wrong judgment as to his outward duty, and therefore in another sense may act 
wrongly [‘ act-ethics ’].” Laird takes Martineau as the typical representative of 
agent-ethics (he evidently understands the aim and purpose of Martineau’s “‘ idio- 
psychological” theory), He concludes that the general position maintained by 
agent-ethics may be admitted to be impregnable: “ If you are dissatisfied when 
you have traced moral action and moral development back to its source in a respon- 
sible human being, where would you look for fuller satisfaction ? Ifthe said human 
being is only a part-cause of what happens either through him or through his 
actions or influence, he it is, nevertheless, with whom morality has to deal.” When, 
however, the exponent of agent-ethics proceeds to develop his theory in terms of 
“inner springs of action,” “* he is abstracting in a manner which calls for greater 
caution than he commonly gives.” In so far as he treats each of these “‘ springs of 
action ’ as a complete moral (or immoral) motive in itself, which can be isolated, 
“he is overstepping all reasonable bounds.” On the other hand, to the’consistent 


exponent of act-ethics, nothing matters except what is actually done, “ nothing 


except the enactment of a chosen intent, chosen either without a scrutiny of rival 
intents or after such a scrutiny in a process of delineation.’’ In this, he is abstract- 
ing in the opposite direction. The morality of the act must be supplemented by the 
morality of the agent unless ethics refuses to occupy the whole of its proper field. 

The last published volume of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 
opens with an Address by Professor H. J. Paton (Oxford) on ‘‘ Kant’s Idea of the 
Good.” The Address, which is critical and expository, will be found valuable by 
students specialising in the philosophy of Kant, in particular because the author 
takes into account not only the well-known “ Grundlegung zur Metaphysik det 
Sitten ” (1785) and ‘“‘ Kritik der Praktischen Vernunft.” (1787), but also the much 
less known “ Anthropologie ’” and the ‘“‘ Metaphysik der Sitten ” (1797). In the 
same volume, Professor C. A. Campbell (Glasgow) has an Essay with the awkward 
title ‘‘ Propositions and Philosophical Paradoxes.” He is mainly occupied with the 
philosophical problems arising out of “‘ common-sense” propositions. Take a 
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comparatively simple example : “‘ That isa dog.” ‘ Are we entitled to say that we 
‘ know for certain ’ a proposition of this sort? It is evident that analysis can assist 
us enormously towards giving the correct answer. It enables us to appreciate 
that at least some of the objections which philosophers have directed against the 
possibility of knowing such a proposition are groundless.” Nevertheless “ in reveal- 
ing to us the kind of evidence that is relative to the truth or falsity of the proposi- 
tion, analysis seems to me to make it clear that even under the most favourable 
conditions, absolute certainty is impossible.” He adds that the distinction between 
an immeasurably high degree of Probability and absolute Certainty remains, “* and 
though such distinctions are of little value to common-sense, I do not think they 
can be slurred over in philosophy without disaster.” The “‘ disaster,” if there is 
one, arises from the use of the word “certainty ” without any clear logical definition 
of it. The word has psychological and practical meanings which are not difficult to 
analyse ; apart from these, we believe that “‘ certainty ” has no logical meaning 
except as descriptive of analytical propositions, such as ‘‘ the Whole is greater than 
its Part.” Dr A. C. Ewing’s lengthy Essay on the question “‘ Are mental Attributes 
Attributes of the Body ? ” reviews the problems involved in this question, and argues 
(conclusively, we venture to think) that there is no intelligible sense in which it 
can be answered in the affirmative. Professor C. D. Broad, in ‘‘ Some Reflections 
on ‘Moral Sense’ Theories of Ethics,” refers to the stimulus he received from 
Richard Price’s book A Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals 
(first published in 1758) : ‘* Until Sir David Ross published his book The Right and 
the Good (1980) there existed, so far as I know, no statement and defence of what may 
be called the ‘ rationalistic ’ type of ethical theory comparable in merit to that of 
Price.” Price was thoroughly acquainted with the works of Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume and Butler; and he developed his own views in conscious opposition to 
those of Hutcheson, the founder of the so-called Moral Sense type of ethical theory. 
In Philosophy (July, 1946) Professor Broad has a valuable Essay on “* Some of the 
Main Problems of Ethics,” stating alternatives and indicating the connections and 
disconnections between them, which seems to us to be an admirable method of 
defining the field of ethical study. Incidentally he comments severely on the 
confused assumption that the end-term of a process of development “ just consists 
of the earlier terms in a disguised form ” : ‘ thus, e.g. some psycho-analysts describe 
an emotion which is supposed to occur in babies at the pre-moral stage by the name 
‘feeling of guilt.’ Now the phrase ‘ feeling of guilt ’ means an emotion which a 
person feels towards himself in respect of his belief that he has done something 
morally wrong. It is therefore quite meaningless to suggest that any one who has 
not already got the notion of right and wrong can literally have a feeling of guilt 
. . « But the use of the phrase to describe the pre-moral stage illegitimately helps 
the suggestion that the end-term contains nothing that was not present in the earlier 
stages.”” The same number of Philosophy contains in full the first Manson Lecture 
delivered at the British Institute of Philosophy by Dr W. Russell Brain, entitled 
**' The Neurological Approach to the Problem of Perception.” His purpose is “ to 
reconcile the data of presentational immediacy [in perception] with the data which 
science provides concerning perception in its causal aspects ” and which are almost 
completely ignored by philosophers. He uses the terminology of “ sense-data,” 
but (whether intentionally or not) he reduces the so-called ‘‘ sense-data ” to various 
types of what in the traditional British Psychology were called “ sensations ” and 
distinguished from other mental processes by their direct connection with the 
stimulation of certain areas of the surface of the brain by incoming nerve-currents— 
thus opening the way to the field which is surveyed with originality and insight in 
this Lecture. Turning back to the volume of Proceedings, we must specially 
mention, among the other Essays which it contains, ‘‘ The Atomic Theory as 
Metaphysics and as Science,” by Professor A. D. Ritchie (Edinburgh), and ‘‘ The 
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SURVEY OF LITERATURE 81 
Myth of Sense-data, ” by Professor W. H. Barnes (Durham)—a thorough critical 
examination of the prevalent conception of “‘ Sense-data ” as objects of immediate 
perception, “ intervening ” (as Locke might have said) between the percipient mind 
and the physical object. In the Philosophical Review, the last number 
received from the United States, Miss Grace de Laguna, in her Essay, ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic Equality and Individuality ” gives an eloquent statement of the ideal meaning 
of Democracy, and makes a suggestive reference to Language : ‘ Language is 
essentially democratic. It is no respecter of persons. Before it, all men are equal. 
Furthermore it can be used only by those who recognise their equality of status. 
There is an essential reciprocity between speaker and hearer. This may be formally 
expressed in grammatical structure, but whether so expressed or not, there must be 
reciprocity in the use of linguistic forms.” 


II. THEowocy. ' 

The seventh and last volume of Professor K. S. Latourette’s monumental 
History of the Expansion of Christianity treats of ‘“‘ The Advance through Storm, 
A.D. 1914 and after, with Concluding Generalisations.” The author writes not 
specially as a theologian but as a specialist in missionary history. This predominant 
and entirely justifiable interest leads him at times to pay more attention to the 
geographical and quantitative aspects of the “‘ expansion ” than to the quality of 
that which “ expands.” In the nineteenth century, for the first time in its history, 
Christianity was becoming a really world-wide movement : ‘‘ No other religion had 
ever achieved such world-embracing dimensions ; no other set of ideas, not even 
the widely propagated Communism of the period, had ever been so extensively 
represented by organised groups or so rooted among so many different peoples.” 
But now, the tendency is away from the possibility of a Christian world, a Christen- 
dom in the real meaning of the word ; and many organised communities of Chris- 
tians are becoming self-conscious minorities in an alien world. Nevertheless the 
author’s outlook is not unhopeful, probably because his sympathies are strongly 
with the voluntary type of missionary Christianity. A recent reviewer of Professor 
Latourette’s book has observed, in reference to the sectarian propaganda of bodies 
like the “‘ Seventh Day Adventists,” ‘*‘ Jehovah’s Witnesses,” and others: ‘ No 
doubt none of these bodies is representative of the main tradition of American 
Christianity. All, however, possess the missionary impulse and the power of expan- 
sion which is lacking in some of the more classical types of American Protestantism , 
notably in the case of the Unitarians, the church of William Ellery Channing and 
Emerson, which has made such a considerable contribution to American religion and 
life.” We observe that evidently in response to a growing demand the 
Independent Press (Memorial Hall, London) has decided to publish a uniform edi- 
tion of the works of Peter Taylor Forsyth, formerly Principal of Hackney College, 
London. Among those to be issued by the end of the present year is The Person 
and Place of Jesus Christ, an enlarged version of an address delivered to the Congre- 
gational Union in 1905. We quote some typical utterances from it. Forsyth will 
have none of an “‘ undogmatic ” Christianity ; but by *‘ undogmatic ” he means a 
Christianity which exhausts itself in Social Service and offers an ‘‘ evolutionary ” 
explanation of the Christian Religion and its Founder. The experience which is the 
foundation of true theology is ‘‘ an experience within the Christian community.” 
The Christ who is at once the Creator and the Object of the experience is “ the 
Christ of Faith and not of history only,” “‘ the Christ of the Church’s saving and 
justifying Faith ” ; and Faith is “‘ the grand venture in which we commit our whole 
soul and future to the confidence that Christ is not an illusion but the reality of 
God ”—a “ great leap ”’ which when Faith rises to inspiration gives us the reality of 
its Object by giving us His Power. His Essays published in this Journal during 
the years 1906-1912 (vols. iv, vi, vii, viii, and x) give a fair view of the positions 
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defended systematically in his books. We find it difficult to believe that he would 
in any way have countenanced the so-called crisis-theology of Barth and his. fol- 
lowers. With Forsyth’s Essay, ‘‘ Social Righteousness Insufficient. ”’— 
though it is not likely that were he with us now he would express the same emphasis 
that he expressed forty years ago—we may compare Dr E, L. Allen’s book The 
Structure of Life; a book modest in appearance but rich in content, a valuable 
contribution to the otherwise too abundant literature on the application of Christian 
ethical principles to the life of the present day. From the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Lund (Sweden) we have received a ‘* monograph ” 
entitled Der Leib Christi by Dr Ernst Percy, in which the author discusses the mean- 
ing or meanings of ‘‘ the Body of Christ” with special reference to the Pauline 
Epistles. His conclusion is that ‘‘ das Sein des Glaubigen in. Christus bedeutet ‘bei 
Paulus ein reales Teilhaben an allem was Christus als Heilsmittler der Menschen 
gelitten und gewirkt hat.” This ‘* sharing in the sufferings and in the work of 
Christ ’? means more than that the spiritual Christ dwells in and pervades the body 
of Christian believers and makes them a unity ; but we doubt whether the author 
perceives the significance of the fact that in nearly all the Pauline passages the 
expression ‘‘in Christ ’’ qualifies or explains a verb of action. Special 
interest attaches to the May number of the Review of Religion (Columbia University 
Press), which contains three lengthy Essays ‘‘ devoted to the single comprehensive 
theme of Religion and Health.” A few passages in the Essays, when divested of 
psychological jargon, turn out to be merely familiar generalisations or even plati- 
tudes ; but on the whole the discussions are instructive and suggestive. Further 
comment is of course impossible here. In the last number received of 
the Harvard Theological Review (April, 1946), we find a learned Essay on ‘‘ Philo’s 
doctrine of Immortality,” another on ‘“‘ Augustine and the Critical Method,’ and 
(printed between these) a discussion of ‘‘ The ‘ world.’ concept among Jehovah’s 
Witnesses.’ It is an informative and impartial account of the propaganda ener- 
getically carried on by these people. Of the other two Essays, the one on Augustine 
has more than a merely historical interest, as showing the ways in which a powerful 
religious thinker, such as Augustine was, actually dealt with problems of interpre- 
tation in reference to documents which he believed to be literally inspired. 

From the Yale University Press (London, Oxford University Press), we have a 
compact volume on The Apocryphical Literature—including what is known as the 
‘** Apocalyptic ”’ literature : a collection of some thirty documents which as the 
author truly says have gained considerably in interest in recent years. We have no 
. hesitation in saying that in these 150 pages Dr Torrey has given a most valuable 
compendium of information and guidance to the study of these writings, in many of 
which the fantastic mythology expresses human passions of hope and despair 
aroused by world-events of immeasurable significance. We observe with 
interest that the Swiss Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie (Lausanne), founded in 
1868, has been able to maintain its quarterly issues during and since the war years. 
The editorial Committee state that while they are responsible for la marche générale 
of the publication, the signed articles n’engagent que leurs auteurs. Its marche 
générale is evidently that of a scholarly evangelicanism of ‘‘ modernist ”’ tendencies. 
Among the successive references to the relevant literature, only slight account has 
been taken of British publications. This is almost certainly due to the fact that the 
Swiss editors and publishers have had no adequate opportunities even of seeing 
British publications of this kind. There is reason to believe that Switzerland is 
looking forward anxiously to the re-establishment of a truly free international 
interchange of ideas. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Idea of History. By R. G. Collingwood.—Oxford, 1946.—Pp. xxiv + 339. 


Ir was a grave loss that the commonwealth of letters suffered by the death, three 
years ago, of R. G. Collingwood, philosopher and historian, although it had already 
become evident that, owing to the ill-health which clouded his last years, the brilliant 
promise of his prime would not be fulfilled. The admirable preface, frankly critical 
yet enthusiastically appreciative of the remarkable man from whom its writer tells 
us that he has learnt ‘‘ more than he can hope to acknowledge,” with which Professor 
T. M. Knox introduces the last work which will be published under Collingwood’s 
name~—a book itself put together by the editor from materials of various dates— 
says all that. is needed to. orientate its readers. 

The basis of The Idea of History is a course of lectures given in 1936 on the 
philosophy of history of which its author intended to make a comparison volume 
to The Idea of Nature, posthumously published last year by Professor Knox. To 
this are subjoined a fragment of a book, intended by Collingwood to be his principal 
work, on The Principles of History ; two essays which have already appeared in 
print, his inaugural lecture as Waynflete Professor of Metaphysical Philosophy at 
Oxford, delivered in 1985, and a lecture delivered before the British Academy in 
1986 ; and also, it would seem, two or three other papers on the nature of history, 
not forming part of either The Ideas or The Principles but illustrating their writer’s 
view of the subject with which. both are concerned. 

The Idea of History, as_projected by the author, would have belonged, along 
with the Essay on Philosophical Method (which the present reviewer agrees with 
Professor Knox in considering ‘“‘ the only book of Collingwood’s which could be 
called great’) and The Ideaof Nature, to the central group of Collingwood’s writings, 
produced when his mind had reached maturity and had not yet been affected by 
the ill-health which disturbed its balance during the period immediately preceding 
his death. To philosophy he still allowed at this time an independence which he 
afterwards denied to it; it had not yet been “‘ liquidated as a separate discipline ”’ 
by conversion into history, for which he came, as Professor Knox says, to claim 
precisely what the positivists against whom he had argued in earlier years had 
claimed for natural science. This change of attitude his editor explains by his 
actual pre-occupations, with which he was always tempted to identify philosophy. 
With it went a new view of religion. This in his central period he had conceived as 
faith in—or rather knowledge of—certain ultimate or absolute presuppositions of 
that very scientific thought which often pretends to criticise them. Now, however, 
these same presuppositions are regarded as themselves historically conditioned, 
although they are still to be “‘ unquestioningly accepted ” by those who find them 
implied in. their own scientific researches into the detail of experience, It is hard 
not, to agree with Professor Knox that such a “ historicism ” is in danger of con- 
demnation as an attempt “to erect philosophy on the foundation of human 
credulity *. and as no less “ irrationalist ” (and therefore prejudicial to civilisation) 
than the “ ideologies ”» which, as underlying the Fascism and National Socialism 
against which we were still fighting when Collingwood died, he in those days of 
conflict and strain so unsparingly assailed. 

When we turn from the editor’s preface to the work of Collingwood which it 
introduces we find ourselves invited to consider the nature of history as understood 
by a modern scientific historian, and to contrast it with the imperfect conceptions 
of the earlier writers of what purported to be history and of those who reflected or 
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philosophised upon them. For Collingwood genuine history is not a statement of 
what is already known, but an attempt to solve a question the answer to which is 
as yet unknown; a question, however, not relating, like those of natural-science, 
to facts of every kind and the laws to which they are found by observation and 
experiment to be subject, but to human actions only ; and to be answered not by re- 
ducing them to instances of some permanent and unchanging reality such as has 
usually been designated by the word “‘ substance,” but by discovering, through the 
interpretation of evidence, unique and individual events, the tracing of which to the 
thoughts, volitions and emotions of the unique and individual men and women 
whose actions they were, will reveal to us what we ourselves are, who share their 
humanity and through our participation therein can enter into the thoughts, 
volitions and emotions by which their actions were brought about. It is perhaps 
characteristic of Collingwood that he does not call attention to the circumstances 
(which it would be rash to infer that he had overlooked) that his view of ‘* what 
history is for’ implies the reality of a nature common to all men, the belief in 
which would seem to fall under the head of what he elsewhere sweepingly condemns 
as “‘ substantialism.” 

Then follows an account of ‘‘ Greco-Roman historiography ” and of the influence 
of Christianity upon men’s conception of history and of the way in which it should 
be written ; an account full of interest and deserving of careful study. But we 
may venture upon some criticisms. When Christianity is said to have jettisoned 
the “ optimism and substantialism ” of the pagan historians, might it not with 
equal justice be said that it replaced the depressing thought of an ‘ eternal recur- 
rence’ by faith in an ultimate triumph of supreme wisdom and love, and sub- 
stituted for the assumption of many “ eternal entities underlying the process of 
historical change ” that of one eternal and unchanging substance on which every- 
thing else, including these very entities, depends? Nor does the assumption (on p. 5) 
that we have here to do with “‘ something quite different ” from substantialism, 
“namely transcendence,” convince me, despite its dogmatic assurance, that the 
difference is so great as we are told by Collingwood that it is. Again, when the 
process of jettisoning substantialism is represented as culminating when St Thomas 
““threw overboard the conception of divine substance and defined God in terms of 
activity as actus purus,” it is misleading not to point out that the Angelic Doctor 
considered himself, not without reason, as following Aristotle in thus defining God, 
even although no doubt he could not allow the divine activity to be adequately 
described as vénois vojjoews. 

It is to be noticed, by the way, that Collingwood ignores the Greek Fathers of 
the Church and takes St Augustine as without qualification representative of all 
Christian theology. 

With the Romanticism of the end of the eighteenth century we reach “‘ the 
threshold of scientific history ’’ and in the chapter devoted by Collingwood to the 
period in the development of historiography which he thus designates, we find an 
admirable discussion of Hegel’s philosophy of history and defence of it against its 
critics, Croce, ‘‘ the most serious and systematic of all,” included. In what the 
editor has printed as Part IV, we have crossed the threshold and have to do with 
‘“* scientific history ’’ itself as exhibited during the past hundred years in the four 
principal European countries, England, Germany, France and Italy. Its starting- 
point in this country Collingwood associates with the name of Bradley, and nothing 
perhaps in the whole book is more interesting than his study of this thinker’s 
contribution to the philosophy of history. He considers that none of the English 
philosophers who immediately succeeded to Bradley had anything of value to add 
to his discussion ; his ally Bosanquet “‘ treats history with open contempt,” and no 
interest in the special problems of historical thinking is manifested in the logical 
treatises of Cook Wilson and Joseph. It is confirmatory of this view that the index 
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to Statement and Inference which embodies the former’s teaching contains no 
reference to history at all ; while although there are a few such in that to the latter’s 
well-known Introduction to Logic, these concern for the most part passages which 
treat the procedure of historians as affording instances of the “ scientific *? methods 
which Collingwood regards as essentially distinct from those appropriate to historical 
enquiry. 

The other English scholars whose work Collingwood examines are J. B. Bury, 
Mr Oakeshott of Caius College, Cambridge, and Professor Arnold Toynbee. Bury 
is criticised for what Professor Norman Baynes is quoted as calling ‘‘ the devastating 
doctrine of contingency in history.” So far as this is a denial that the connexion 
of human actions with the individual characters of the agents is as rationally 
necessary as that traced by natural science between certain kinds of event and the 
causes from which they follow according to general laws, we may agree with Colling- 
wood’s denunciation of it ; but can we go the length of refusing to the chapter of 
accidents (typified by ‘‘ Cleopatra’s nose”) any place-at all in scientific historio- 
graphy ? 

The present reviewer may be allowed to express his gratification that the high 
estimate of Mr Oakeshott’s Experience and its Modes expressed in his little book on 
The Historical Element in Religion, which contained lectures delivered in the same 
year as those which constitute the bulk of the book now before us, is confirmed by 
so good a judge as Collingwood, who regards it as “‘ the high-water mark of English 
thought upon history ” up to the date of its publication ; he may add that he is 
also in sympathy with Collingwood’s criticism of it. The discussion of “ scientific 
history ”’ in other countries than this we must here pass over with the remark that 
the criticism of Croce, to whom Collingwood’s own thought on this and other 
subjects owed so much, has for that reason a very special interest. 

To the fifth and last section of the book the editor has given the title ‘‘ Epilego- 
mena.” It begins with the lecture, admirable for its lucidity of thought and expres- 
sion, on Human Nature and Human History, delivered in 1985 to inaugurate 
Collingwood’s tenure of the Waynflete Professorship of Metaphysical Philosophy. 
Here, however, we already find expressions which suggest the question, more 
urgently provoked by his later writings, whether his ‘“‘ incapsulation ” of philosophy 
in history is really consistent with the recognition of truth anywhere, or with his own 
practice. The approval on p. 228 of a remark of Locke’s about the proper method 
of studying the human mind would seem to imply a permanent nature of that 
mind unalterable by its historical development ; nor, unless such there be, would 
there appear to be any justification in putting forward such an account of it as he 
himself is giving. ‘‘ There is,’ Collingwood tells us, ‘“‘ nothing that a mind is, 
distinct from or underlying what it does.” Perhaps not, but is there nothing that 
it always and necessarily does, upon which one may count ? I do not think that 
the doubt which I have indicated is wholly disposed of by Collingwood’s reasoning 
against Spencer and Santayuna on pp. 225 ff., although it may hold against their 
naturalistic conception of the mind’s evolution. Is it really, as we are warned on 
p. 280, ‘‘a demand which can never be satisfied” to ask ‘‘ whether people are right 
to think in a particular way ?” I am not, I confess, convinced by the author’s 
ingenious arguments either that it is so or that, if it be so, his own procedure and 
that of every other philosopher would not thereby be invalidated. 

The next of the “* Epilegomena ” is a British Academy lecture on ‘* The Historical 
Imagination,” an admirable and convincing discussion of its subject. Among the 
items which follow are two excerpts from the manuscript fragments of The Principles 
of History. which Collingwood had intended to be his chef d’wuvre. They are, as 
the editor says, ‘‘ written in his later manner, and their style and temper is some- 
times out of key with the rest of the book”; but their inclusion in it is certainly 
justified, much though there be in them which provokes criticism. In his zeal to 
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show that history is not, as Bacon suggested, the realm of memory, since, as is said 
in The Idea of History (p. 58), ‘‘ the past only requires historical investigation so far 
as it is not and cannot be remembered,” Collingwood had already come near to 
ignoring what is yet surely true, that memory must be the foundation of all history, 
which begins in one generation telling another what it remembers and hopes that 
posterity will not forget that it has been told. So, too, in the fragment of The 
Principles of History, dealing with historical evidence, he sometimes speaks, when 
denouncing the “scissors and paste’ method of pre-scientific historians, as if 
‘“* testimony ” were not evidence at all, though no doubt it is not the only kind of 
evidence, nor can be incorporated as it stands, without criticism and inter- 
pretation, in “ scientific ” history. 

Again, when Collingwood is insisting that, ‘‘ if you take away Christian theology,” 
“‘ the scientist has no longer any motive for doing what inductive logic gives him 
permission to do,” one desiderates a recognition that most or perhaps all of the 
beliefs which he has in mind, although doubtless essential to Christian theology, 
and although they had reached their “ illuminist ” critics in a Christian context, 
are yet not specifically Christian, but rather belong to all monotheistic religion. 

The paper on “ History as the Re-enactment of Past Experience ” is valuable 
as calling attention to points worthy, in almost every case, of the most careful 
consideration, even if to a less quickly-moving (not to say impatient) intelligence 
than Collingwood’s own his statements may not infrequently seem to require 
qualifications, of which he was almost certainly not unaware, but which he thought 
too obvious to mention. Of that’ on ‘‘ The Subject-Matter of History,” the same 
may perhaps be said, but it abounds in profound reflections and in acute discussions 
of the views of other thinkers. A short section on “* History and Freedom ” is from 
the manuscript Principles. ‘‘ Our knowledge,’ we are here told, “ that human 
activity is free has been attained only through history.” This assertion—which, by 
the way, contradicts a well-known dictum of Dr Johnson—can certainly not be 
accepted as it stands. The last section of all, an essay on “ Progress as Created by 
Historical Thinking,” is one of the best things in the book. 

Professor Knox in his editorial preface speaks of the “* rather hectoring style ” 
of Collingwood’s later writings, which “‘ gives the impression that their author had 
a proud consciousness of considerable superiority.” ‘‘ The real Collingwood,”’ he 
truly says, “* before ill-health changed him,” “‘ was not like that.”” He had always 
‘“* been conscious of possessing abilities above the ordinary ” ; one of his examiners 
in Literae Humaniores wrote against an answer of his: ‘This is arrogance, but 
justifiable arrogance ’’; but a tendency of which in his last days of illness and 
strain he to some extent lost control, was balanced by the instinctive modesty of 
bearing natural to one than whom few can ever have better deserved the epithet, 
coined by Tennyson for the Prince Consort, of ‘‘ all-accomplished,”’ and whose early 
death removed from among us one of the most brilliant scholars and thinkers of his 
generation. 

On p. 277, two lines from the end of the first paragraph, the word “ written ” 
appears to have dropped out between “ not ” and “ sources.” 


CLemMEeNT C, J. WEBB. 
Pircucott, AYLESBURY. * 





Wesley and Sanctification. By Harald Lindstrém.—Stockholm : Nya Bokforlags 
Aktiebolaget.—Pp. xvi + 228.—Kronor 10.—Epworth Press, 12s. 


Wy is it that John Wesley, in contrast with Luther and Calvin, developed a 
doctrine of sanctification, which has certain affinities with Catholic teaching, and 
in what relation does it stand to his theology as a whole? This is a question on 
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which much light is thrown by Harald Lindstriém’s scholarly and well-documented 
work. In it he pays tribute to his present and past teachers in the Theological 
Faculty of Upsala University, and, in particular, to Professor Hjalmar Lindroth in 
whose Senior Seminar he has had the opportunity of presenting his views on 
Wesley for discussion. This book is by no means the first, but it is one of the most 
important contributions which Swedish theologians have made and are making to the 
international study of theology. The English translation has been made by Mr H. S. 
Harvey, M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in English at Upsala, and it is a sign of the excel- 
lence of his work that, if we had not been told that the book has been arene 

we should have supposed it to be an original composition in English. 

The student of Wesley’s teaching has few books at his disposal so fully poe 
mented as this work, but its greatest merit is its comprehensiveness. Frequently 
Wesley’s teaching on sanctification is presented in relative isolation, but here, with 
very great advantage to the discussion, the internal links are supplied in a thorough 
analysis of Wesley’s conceptions of sin, atonement, and the process of salvation. 
The result is that many elements in the doctrine which otherwise are obscure become 
luminous in the hands of one who has proved his right to speak as a competent and 
first-rate authority. Obviously wsitten for students of theology, the book can be 
read with profit by the general reader, provided he has sympathy and some know- 
ledge of Reformation teaching, and provided he can translate older theological 
phrases into adequate modern equivalents. The theme has the note of universality, 
for it is nothing less than the question : How can man, divided and frustrated by 
sin, enter into full fellowship with God in a life of perfect love, and so attain to the 
highest moral and spiritual development of which his nature is capable ? 

Lindstrém approaches his task with a high sense of Wesley’s constructive 
influence, not only in the field of practical affairs, but also as a theologian and 
religious teacher ; and it is refreshing to find that, while recognising the extent to 
which Wesley’s theology rested upon experience, he also does full justice to its 
objective basis in Scripture, in reason, and in the teaching of the Church. 

Wesley’s teaching, as Lindstrém expounds it, is that, as the result of original 
sin, man’s nature is thoroughly corrupt, so that he can be renewed only through 
God’s grace in Christ. Sin is inbred, and is the consequence of Adam’s primal sin, 
which exposes him to a corruption seen in atheism and idolatry, pride, self-will, 
and love of the world, rendering him liable to the judgement of God. In the 
description of this condition, especially as it is related to the Fall, Wesley naturally 
uses the accepted theological ideas of his time, but Lindstrém shows that there is a 
divergent strain in his thought, an individualist approach to the problem, combined 
with a pronounced interest in the psychological factors in his theology, in the 
awareness of sin rather than in sin as an objective fact. He also shows that, as the 
result of the Arminian strain in his theology, Wesley was at variance with orthodox 
doctrine in holding that original sin cannot be ascribed to Adam’s descendants as 
if his sin had been their own-personal sin. Original sin does not determine man’s 
final destiny ; ‘‘ no one is finally damned unless he chooses to be so.”?. Wesley also 
maintained that God gives to all men His prevenient grace, which manifests itself 
in conscience, and includes “ all the drawings of the Father,’ leading every man 
“ to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with his God.” Entirely depen- 
dent upon God, man is personally responsible to Him. 

This account of man necessarily led Wesley to emphasise the importance of 
the Atonement. Lindstrém says that, while Wesley never worked out a formal 
theory, the Atonement was a “ pivotal and essential theme in both his preaching 
and his thought ”’ (p. 55). In this respect he diverged from the teaching of William 
Law, to whom otherwise he was much indebted. His teaching implied a theory of 
satisfaction and substitution, and was therefore juridical, but the idea of divine 
grace was predominant, the greatest stress being laid on the love of God. To this 
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view Wesley’s conception of justification is parallel. Unlike the Reformers generally, 
he thought of it, not as the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, but exclusively as 
forgiveness and acceptance by God, with the result that the idea of the fulfilling of 
the moral law was dissociated from justification and attached to sanctification. To 
an impatient age these distinctions are tedious; only the student of religious 
history knows how deeply they have affected human happiness and well-being. 
Wesley included the New Birth in justification, holding that with this divine 
creative act sanctification begins ; the one is “*‘ what God does for us through His 
Son,” the other “‘ what He works in us by His Spirit,”’ and both rest upon faith in 
God. Lindstrém is emphatic in claiming that Wesley’s attitude to justification is 
distinct from a Reformed doctrine based on unconditional predestination. Thus, he 
taught that repentance precedes, as well as follows, faith, and that it has moral 
fruits which, nevertheless, are not meritorious. In this emphasis is seen the reaction 
of Wesley to antinomianism, to the inference, widely drawn at the time, that a 
Christian is absolved from the demands of the moral law. To this same practical 
interest belongs also his teaching concerning sanctification. 

Lindstrém describes the stages in the order of religious experience as Wesley 
saw them as follows : (1) the operation of prevenrient grace, (2) repentance previous 
to justification, (3) justification or forgiveness, (4) repentance after justification and 
the gradually proceeding work of sanctification, (6) entire sanctification. Along 
with this teaching a doctrine of assurance was preached, but Lindstrém happily 
recalls Wesley’s letter to Melville in c. 1790: ‘‘ When fifty years ago my brother 
Charles and I, in the simplicity of our hearts, told the good people of England that, 
unless they knew their sins were forgiven, they were under the wrath and curse of 
God, I marvel, Melville, they did not stone us ! ” 

What, then, is sanctification ? Wesley taught that it was an instantaneous gift 
of God imparted in response to faith, and that its attainment was possible in this 
life, normally in the hour of death. Lindstrém, however, insists that Wesley 
steadily taught the idea of a gradual advance in sanctification, and that the succes- 
sive element is characteristic of all his thinking. ‘It is this combination of the 
gradual and the instantaneous that particularly distinguishes Wesley’s conception 
of the process of salvation ’” (p. 121). Influenced by Thomas 4 Kempis, Jeremy 
Taylor, and William Law, he taught that perfection means purity of intention, the 
imitation of Christ, and, above all, the love of God and our neigbour. This per- 
fection, he insisted, was not absolute ; it was subject to the limitations of human 
life, to the possibility of defects, ignorance, and mistakes. It is strange perhaps that 
Lindstrém does not join in the wide condemnation of the alleged inconsistencies in 
Wesley’s teaching on these matters. Apparently, he prefers to expound what he 
actually taught, leaving the reader to form his own judgement. He dwells rather 
on Wesley’s practical emphasis on the necessity of a perfection that is outward and 
visible, which is manifested in humility and is the embodiment of love, which is 
derived from God’s love and from no other source, and is a divine fire descending on 
the heart by which love for one’s neighbour is kindled and the desire for unity is set 
aflame. ‘I am sick of opinions,’’ Lindstrém quotes, ‘“‘ I am weary to bear them. 
My soul loathes this frothy food. Give me solid and substantial religion ; give me 
an humble, gentle lover of God and man. . . . Let my soul be with these Christians, 
wheresoever they are, and whatsoever opinions they are of.” 

I have thought it well to illustrate the completely objective treatment Lindstrém 
gives to his theme, and have no space left to describe Wesley’s teaching concerning 
sanctification and final salvation. Everywhere he lets Wesley speak for himself, to 
a degree to which there is hardly a parallel in the writings of his followers. Such a 
study can have been carried out only with the conviction that, in a disillusioned 
world shaken in, though not finally delivered from, its sublime confidence in man, 
here is good news which embraces at once the deepest pessimism and the most 
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radiant hope, and is not afraid to believe in the wonder of God’s redemptive pur- 
poses for man. To this Swedish theologian British theology can only convey its 
reverence and its thanks. , 
VINCENT TAYLOR. 
WESLEY COLLEGE, 
HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 





Realists and Nominalists. By Meyrick H. Carré, Lecturer in Philosophy in the 
University of Bristol—Oxford and London, 1946. 


NEARLY a century ago, James Martineau, in the course of an elaborate critical 
review of J. S. Mill’s System of Logic, observed that ‘‘ the nonchalance with which 
these critics [Mill and other Empiricists] assume that ‘a class is nothing but the 
objects contained in it ’ cannot but amuse those who are cognisant of the history of 
Logical Realism and how little that doctrine has lost its hold on the speculative 
intellect of Europe. Whether in the nature of things a class be or be not anything 
different from its constituent individuals, we submit that to our thought it certainly 
is something different.”” It would be difficult to give in as few words a more 
instructive statement of the question debated between Nominalists and Realists 
in the so-called Middle Ages. Mr Carré gives a careful expository analysis of the 
views of three representative thinkers: Abailard (1079-1142), Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-74), and William of Ockham (1800-49), preceded by a concise exposition of 
the doctrine of Augustine (354-430) with respect to the nature and method of 
human knowledge : this is in effect a general introduction to the medieval treat- 
ment of the problem. Medieval thinkers, like some modern logicians, always called 
the idea of a class, or kind, a “‘ universal” ; and Mr Carré does not exaggerate when 
he says that “‘ an inquiry into the nature of universals will embrace the problem of 
substance and the unity of the attributes in things, at one end of the scale, and the 
validity of the science of Physics, or of the Hegelian system, at the other end.” 
Nominalism, as discussed among medieval thinkers, is the general theory that 
the universal has no existence outside our thinking. Realism is the general theory 
that a class, ‘“‘ mankind ” for example, only exists because its members partake of 
a common nature. These theories, passing through the minds of acute thinkers, 
were analysed and subdivided until John of Salisbury, writing in 1159, was able 
to distinguish at least eight different views current in the schools, about the nature 
of universals. But when ‘Wwe consider the work of the leading thinkers, discussed by 
Mr Carré, we find that the different views may be reduced to four : an extreme and 
a moderate form of Nominalism, and an extreme and a moderate form of Realism. 
(i) Extreme Nominalism holds that the universal, for our minds, is merely the 
name. There is no general idea but only the name used for convenience in reference 
to groups of individuals, because certain qualities are repeated over and over again 
among them. Carried to its extreme logical issue, this means the denial of any real 
community of nature among similar beings; their similarities become merely 
unessential accidents. The logical consequence is that there are no real connections 
between things in virtue of what they are. In the case of mankind, for example, the 
brotherhood and equality of men are mere abstractions; the only reality is 
difference, with its ethical consequence, ‘‘ every man for himself.’ Such conse- 
quences were not drawn by the medieval Nominalists, who were primarily interested 
in the theological bearings of their doctrine. From the modern point of view, the 
importance of the step taken, for instance by Roscellinus of Compiégne (1050-circa 
1125), consists in its denial of any referénce to reality in general conceptions. 
(ii) Moderate Nominalism holds that the universal is not a mere name. It exists in 
our thinking. On the basis of observation and experience, we form ideas (concepts) 
of the qualities in which groups of individuals resemble one another. (iii) Extreme 
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Realism is the theory that universals are abiding factors in Reality, whether or not 
they are exemplified in particular cases ; so that, even if human beings ceased to 
exist, it would only mean the disappearance of any particular manifestations of the 
nature ** humanity.’’ Theologically regarded, this doctrine is essentially pantheistic 
in tendency ; the individual becomes only an “‘ accident ”’ of the Reality which is 
the Universal—a ‘‘ mere appearance,” as a famous modern philosopher would have 
said. (iv) Moderate Realism holds that these common qualities have a basis in “* the 
nature of things ” which is not dependent on the individuals which are the particular 
exemplifications of it. It is not merely an “ idea in our heads ”’ ; it is a factor in 
rerum natura. But it does not exist apart from its particular exemplifications. 

It is evident that moderate Nominalism and moderate Realism approach one 
another ; and the conclusion to which they point is the one adopted by Abailard. 
He is convinced that only the individual is real, and any doctrine which tends to 
undermine its reality is wrong in principle. But the distinctions of genera and 
species, implied in any kind of classification, are not of arbitrary or merely human 
imposition. They have an objective basis in the similarities of individual things ; 
and the mind attains to conceptual knowledge by comparing individual things with 
one another. Such universals are involved in all thought and are the instruments 
of all knowledge. The universal, therefore, is a predicate (sermo), a predicate 
involving a logical judgement. Moreover, it is a natural predicate, quod de pluribus 
natum est predicari. This form of moderate Realism, or moderate Nominalism, 
found sufficient acceptance to put the controversy in the background until the time 
of Ockham. Among the great Dominicans of the next century there is, naturally, 
re-statement, but no modification in principle. The universal arises through com- 
parison in thought ; it isa product of our thought: but there are actual resemblances 
among the objects of our experience, and among these we may distinguish the like- 
nesses which are essential and those which are not essential. The true universal is 
founded on the essential resemblances. These true universals were in the mind of 
God before creation ; in this sense they are “* before things ” (ante res). 

Mr Carré indicates clearly the difference of emphasis between the ‘* nominalism ” 
of Ockham and that of the earlier thinkers. But his account of the Doctor Invinci- 
bilis seems to lose the firmness of touch seen in his previous pages. Ockham’s 
philosophical work is a sustained protest against the tendency to treat an idea, 
derived by abstraction from perceptual experience, as if it could correspond to or 
be a copy of anything having a substantial existence of itself. He finds this fallacy 
in all forms of logical Realism. If then the individual is the real, it follows that the 
foundation and natural form of our knowledge is intuition—immediate perception 
or apprehension—on the one side, of the events of the outer world, and on the 
other, of the activities distinctive of the mind, although for these there is no sense- 
organ (nec sub aliquo sensu cadunt). By intuition, so understood, we come into 
direct contact with reality, with what is given, and know whether something exists 
or does not exist. He sometimes calls the universal a “ fiction,”’ but by this he means 
that there is nothing in reality corresponding to them which is separate from or 
independent of the individuals named. Hence universals are ficta quibus in esse 
reali correspondent vel correspondere possunt consimilia; a class-name non est 
universale nisi per significatione quia est signum plurium. The question which he 
leaves unanswered is a fundamental one. All kinds of Nominalism have to meet it 

- sooner or later. What is the real basis of the consimilia whose objectivity Ockham 
admits and emphasises ? 

In his Preface Mr Carré observes that “‘ students of philosophy are still apt to 
flit from the theories of classical Greece to the scientific assumptions of the seven- 
teenth century without bestowing more than a hasty glance at the intervening eras 
of speculation. To say the least, this is an unhistorical procedure. The bond which 
unites the ancient outlook with the new is the persistence of Greek principles within 
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the context of Christian doctrine. And the new conceptions, despite their loud 
rejection of Scholasticism, were deeply indebted to the medizval methods, and are 
inexplicable without them.” The book is to be welcomed in general as a contribu- 
tion to a more historical view, and in particular as illustrating the method and 
quality of ‘‘ scholastic ” argument. 


S. H. MELLONE. 
BRADFORD. 





The Trinity and Christian Devotion. By C. W. Lowry, M.A., Ph.D.—Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.—Pp. 144.—4s. 6d. 


Tuis is the last (1946) of the Lent books arranged by the late Archbishop Temple, 
and Canon Baker, the co-editor, regards it as one of the best of the series. Although 
about Devotion it is not a devotional book. It is an exposition and analysis of 
Christian Devotion designed to show that in any full and adequate sense this is 
dependent on the strict trinitarian conception of God. The author has given his 
subject an unduly miscellaneous and discursive treatment. The first two chapters, 
on “ Doctrine and Devotion,”’ include summaries, too brief to be of real value, of 
some modern philosophies and also not particularly relevant references to theologies 
both ancient and modern. One cannot see the necessity of dragging in paragraphs 
about Idealism, Materialism, Marxism, Freedom of Will, and such like, nor any 
appropriateness in drawing inferences about Nazism (p. 140) or the United Nations 
Association from the Trinity as “‘ the archetype of all community, all fellowship, all 
love ” (p. 141). The relationships between the persons of the Godhead in eternity 
can hardly be transplanted so readily or imitated so immediately as norms for the 
relationships of nations, societies, or individuals at varying stages of development 
within the process of time. Nor has the archetypal Trinity itself seen fit, as far as 
we can see, to organise our temporal world or human society, at any of their stages, 
on the principle of such a trilogy. Even if we could with Hegel rationalise cosmic 
evolution into a series of triads on the dialectical method, its conclusion would be 
far from representing the idea of the Christian Trinity, and indeed in Hegel’s own 
hands it led to a deification of the State, and the Prussian State at that. 

Dr Lowry, however, deduces the Trinity primarily from the basic conception, 
enunciated in the Fourth Gospel, that ‘‘ God is Love,’ eternally love (pp. 16, 138 
et passim). But the number “three ” cannot be analytically deduced from the 
conception of Love, any more than the number two, or four, or forty ; still less can 
a reason for His delaying to manifest His nature till the first century of our era and 
even then and after only to a comparatively few of the human race.. What may be 
deduced from it is that Deity must contain within its unity a plurality of members 
—the plurality being quite indefinite, and the members not necessarily co-equal, 
any more than they are in the unity of the human organism or society (see p. 95). 
And we have only human analogies to go on for our doctrine of Deity. Rather, is 
it a case of the belief that God is Love being an a priori inference from the fact that 
love is assessed by us as the highest value in our human experience, and the highest 
in us may be postulated to exist in God, eminently. Neither God’s love, nor co- 
equality in the Trinity, can be arrived at inductively from the actualities of natural 
or human history. 

For Dr Lowry there is, however, another resort at hand, viz., the revelation of 
God in Christ. Here he asserts we have the historical exhibition of magnanimous 
love for creatures without a claim ; in contrast to Dr Wheeler Robinson’s argument 
in his book Redemption and Revelation, where the Incarnation and Redemption had 
to be if, in face of nature and history with its long tragedy of suffering and sin, God’s 
honour was to be vindicated and the blot removed from the divine scutcheon 1. 

1 Redemption and Revelation, 1942, pp. xlviii and 267. 
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The Cross is asserted to be the measure of God’s atoning love, but we suggest that 
for Deity to absent Himself from celestial felicity for so infinitesimal a while as is 
represented either in some thirty years on earth or in the three hours agony on the 
Cross, is to lose all sense of proportion, in view of longer agonies borne by millions 
of men on this small planet. Wheeler Robinson personally evades this serious 
perplexity by subsuming all temporal suffering in the experience of our race into the 
eternal experience of God ; but this means a contradiction of, and in, the Catholic 
and orthodox Christian conception of Deity. Nor can we see how the unbearable 
fact of human suffering is either relieved or ‘“‘ transformed ”’ by the addition to it of 
God’s suffering by participation. That consideration only transfers the problem of 
evil—if suffering is evil—to the realm of eternity and the Divine economy. Evil in 
that form would seem to be metaphysical as well as historical. F. H. Bradley 
obviated this result by his doctrine of the complete transmutation of all finite 
experience, including suffering, in the Absolute, without residue. 

The author has, as it appears, brought the doctrine of the Trinity within the 
system of natural religion, contrary to the usual Christian consensus. But he pro- 
ceeds to derive it none the less from the special and unique revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. In Chapter III with the title “ Is Christianity Trinitarian ? ” he 
emphasises that Christianity was from the beginning a Trinitarian religion (p. 54), 
and stresses the “‘ Matthean Trinitarianism,” citing the baptismal formula in Matt. 
xxviii, 18, and passages from the Epistles and the Fourth Gospel, as if they were 
quite unambiguous and alike authentic. It would be easy to quote passages from 
the New Testament which imply a very different Christology and it may be enough 
to quote that very competent and careful scholar, Dr James Drummond, “ I can 
find no evidence which to my own mind is satisfactory that it (Doctrine of the 
Trinity) was any part of primitive Christianity ” (Studies in Christian Doctrine, 
p. 119). If Trinitarianism is as supremely important as Dr Lowry alleges (p. 51), 
it is amazing that Christ himself did not enunciate it explicitly and thus save the 
Church so much doubt, debate and division from the earliest centuries even till 
to-day. In spite of Dr Lowry it is not clearly involved even in Christian experience, 
and there is no evidence that Christ, his disciples or any New Testament author 
either recognised or enunciated it as a conscious or natural interpretation of their 
experience. The history of the doctrine is sufficient refutation of such a suggestion. 
He tells us in the Preface that “ the foundation of any understanding or just appre- 
ciation of the doctrine of the Triune God is a thorough acquaintance with the 
Christian Fathers.’’ Unfortunately the Master and the Apostles, among many 
others, missed this privilege and had to make do with something simpler than “ the 
most sophisticated of all theologies ” (p. 25). We have evidently gone a long way 
from the teaching that entrance into the Kingdom is for those who become as little 
children and that not many wise are called. 

Chapter IV, ‘‘ What is the Doctrine of the Trinity ? ” reminds us of Laocéon 
wrestling with the serpents only to become a wreck in their tortuous folds in spite 
of his distressing exertions. Readers will already be familiar with similar efforts to 
define precisely the inter-relations and respective functions of the three distinct 
Persons of the one Godhead, all exhibiting the utmost intellectual subtlety and 
rational virtuosity but ending up in an exhausted and defeatist frame of mind with 
the confession that it is ‘a Mystery ’ to be accepted on authority and that God 
is intellectually ‘* incomprehensible ” (p. 12). 

We presume to affirm that in practice the devotional attitude of the Christian 
mind to the Trinity of Persons is usually fluid, confused and in a state of constant 
inner oscillation ; it is not to be frozen or petrified so as to accord with the pre- 
scriptions of orthodox theology. Simple Christians it seems have to be warned 
against undue neglect of the Holy Spirit (p. 122); particularly as a Person with 
1 Lowry: ‘‘ God came into history, God died on a cross ... ”’, p. 48. 
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equal rights in the theological blue-print. Dr Lowry holds that “‘ the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit is the most powerful doctrine of the Christian Religion,” yet has to 
admit that the self-same Holy Spirit as such is seldom addressed in Christian 
prayer (pp. 125, 126). But it is significant against this ultra-rationalised doctrine 
that Unitarians in their hymns often address the Holy Spirit without turning a 
theological hair. And is it profanity to say that one is rather amused that Dr Lowry 
should experience from the equilateral-triangle-theory of Godhead an almost 
ecstatic emotion more commonly associated perhaps with the circle, or that Roman 
Catholic devotion seems, at any rate for one with no inside knowledge of it, to suggest 
a square as the better diagram, in view of the position and function ascribed to the 
Virgin Mary, ‘‘ Mother of God,”’ in a sense even superior to those of the Son or the 
Spirit ? If St Paul may with some cogency be called an Arian or a Binitarian, may 
not the Deity be described as now rather a Quaternion—not officially of course—in 
actual Roman piety ? So much for the theological precisianism. 

It only remains to suggest that, as previously hinted, there is something forced 
in the applications our author makes of the doctrine of the Trinity to the affairs of 
the United Nations Association (p. 141). But this is no doubt due to the tendency 
of the lover to drag in the image of the loved object as a norm on all possible and 
impossible occasions. There may be a similar explanation of the typically Christian 
statement that ‘‘ He (Jesus Christ) it is who alone among all historical figures has 
shown the power to attract and hold the devotion of men.” Has Dr Lowry heard 
of the Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, the Virgin Mary, or even Socrates ?1 The 
Master stands in need of no such false automatic exaggerations, which savour of 
impiety toward God and unfairness to the saints and saviours, of lesser breed no 
doubt, whom He has sent into the world. 

Whatever divine benefits accrue from a more equitable recognition of the rights 
of the Holy Spirit as a partner in the Trinity, it has not been all gain since the 
puzzling problem of its ‘‘ procession ’’ rent the Church in twain. So much do 
ecclesiastical effects seem to be out of all proportion to their indiscernible theological 
causes. But then theology is beyond natural law, being a queer sort of thing. Dr 
Lowry is loyal through thick and thin to his God in triplicate, and it goes without 
saying that, especially in his last two chapters on ‘* Devotion and the Trinity ” and 
“Worship, Action and the Trinity,” there are things, old rather than new, worth 
saying. Both his A roads and his B and C roads are already well sign-posted, but 
the reader will require a good supply of petrol in his internal combustion engine all 
the same for his journey through this book. 


R. Nicout Cross. 
OxrForp. 





Personality and Religion. By William Brown, M.D., D.Se.—University of London 
Press, 1946.—9s. 6d. 


Tus book is a consideration of the general problem of religion in the light of modern 
psychology, and for this purpose the author has reprinted chapters from two of his 
earlier books which have been unobtainable for some time. This is an agreeable 
and useful way of re-issuing contributions which have been too long out of print. 
But the very usefulness of such a method presents the author with certain difficul- 
ties. How far is it necessary to find a new title for matter which has already 
appeared in earlier works, and how best can such material be arranged ? Readers 
who are familiar with Dr Brown’s Mind and Personality (1926) and Science and 
Personality (1929) will notice that eleven of the fifteen chapters of this newly named 


1 Statistics vary considerably, but Whitaker’s Almanack (1944) gives, Buddhists 150 
million, Confucianists and Taoists 351 million, Mohammedans 209 million (approximately). 
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reprint are drawn from Mind and Personality and are reprinted with only minor 
alterations. Such a procedure brings with it its own difficulties. For in his preface, 
Dr Brown says these chapters have been thoroughly revised in the light of a further 
twenty years’ experience in deep mental analysis ; yet the reader who admires Dr 
Brown’s work will not wish to believe that these years of experience and reading 
have contributed only sufficient to provide an additional sentence here and there, 
and one or two brief footnotes. It is best, therefore, to consider this newly-issued 
book as a reprint rather than as a new work. To the reader who has not read any 
of Dr Brown’s earlier works, the book will come as a refreshing contribution on an 
important subject. The Introduction—which forms Chapter I and is a particularly 
happy piece of writing—also bears the marks of “ time past,” for it refers to the 
recent translation into English of Otto’s Das Heilige, which, as readers of this 
JOURNAL will know, was first translated into English as long ago as 1928. But as 
an exposition of the religious position viewed psychologically, this chapter is 
valuable and stimulating, although one may be forgiven for wishing that Dr Brown 
had indicated that there are more recent views about the relationship of magic and 
religion than those put forward by Sir James Frazer. 

In his chapter on ‘* Psychology and Philosophy,” the author has an effective 
answer to Freud’s assertion that religion is an illusion. As Dr. Brown properly 
points out, ‘“‘ The fundamental fallacy is the limitation of the individual’s environ- 
ment, or the ‘reality’ to which he finds himself unequal and from which he 
retreats into religious illusion or phantasy, to the outside physical and social world. 
Reality, of course, means much more than that ” (p. 37). When he turns to deal, 
all too briefly, with Time and Eternity, Dr Brown, speaking about man’s attitude 
towards death, quotes a saying attributed to Nettleship, ‘‘ Death does not count,” 
which he repeats again towards the end of the book (p. 164). This saying may be 
correct, but what most of us dread (Nettleship included) is not our own anticipated 
demise, but the death of those most dear to us. To do justice to Nettleship’s views, 
Dr Brown should have added at least this as a footnote : ‘*‘ Nothing has given me 
such a feeling of my own moral weakness as the way in which personal loss has 
demoralised me . . . it seems to have drawn away the life-blood from daily life 
. . . (from a letter dated 1883). In the chapter on ‘* Experience and the Organised 
Self,’ Dr Brown says that ‘‘ we shall have to wait a very long time yet before 
physiology gives us much helpful insight into the structure of personality.”” This 
is somewhat ungenerous to the physiologists. Quite a large public has read Pro- 
fessor V. H. Mottram’s The Physical Basis of Personality (Pelican Books, 1944) and 
found it a valuable contribution from the physiological side—a contribution which, 
like Dr Brown’s own writing, pays religion the tribute of treating it seriously. This 
chapter on ‘‘ Experience,” and those on “ Instinct, Emotion and Sentiment ” and 
** Volition,’ are a tribute to one of the greatest psychological writers this country 
has produced—William McDougall. If the reader finds the chapter on “ Volition ” 
particularly helpful (as it is more than probable he will) he may wish to follow this 
up by reading McDougall’s Character and the Conduct of Life, which went into a 
seventh edition in 1944. It was McDougall’s misfortune—as he himself put it with 
vigour in Psycho-analysis and Social Psychology—to be writing at a time when his 
own theories of the instinctual bases of life were obscured by the sensationalism 
which attended (contrary to Freud’s retiring nature or wishes) the Freudian con- 
tribution. 

The chapter on “ Plato and Aristotle,” which readers of Mind and Personality 
will remember with pleasure, seems here to be somewhat of an interruption of the 
argument, an interruption which was not obvious in the earlier book, where the 
same order was observed but a different arrangement of the text indicated its 
separation from the general theme. Perhaps the chapter which proves to be the 
least satisfying is the one on Mysticism. One had hoped that Dr Brown’s valuable 
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experience both as a philosopher and as a consultant, would have added a good 
deal to the content of this earlier essay. The statement as it stands to-day is alto- 
gether too brief. The work of such well-known writers as Rufus Jones, von Hiigel 
and Evelyn Underhill merits some attention from the psychological side. Dr 
Brown’s desire to put experiences in which “ there is the peculiar feeling of joy, 
exultation, or rapture that may accompany certain sensory experiences ” into a 
category apart from the mystical, might rule out some of the most significant of 
such experiences, e.g. W. H. Hudson, Mark Rutherford, Richard Jefferies, and that 
particularly significant experience which is related of Estlin Carpenter in C. H. 
Herford’s noble memorial volume (Oxford, 1929). The truth is, as Dr Brown him- 
self admits, there are levels of mystical experience. As Silberer put in—in a book 
which is such a rarity in this country that one hopes some American publisher will 
one day reprint it—‘“‘ there are experiences and symbols which are common to all 
mystics in different degrees of development, but which are foreign to non-mystics, 
or more exactly to all men, even mystics, who have not attained the given level ” 
(Problems of Mysticism and its Symbolism, p. 387). In deciding to reprint material 
from two earlier books Dr Brown places us all in his debt, for when a good book 
goes out of print something of real value is lost to the thinking community. 


G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 
LONDON. 





“ Four Quartets” Rehearsed : A Commentary on T. S. Eliot’s Cycle of Poems. By 
Raymond Preston.—London : Sheed and Ward, 1946.—Pp. 64.—5s. net. 


Tuts is not the first book, and it will certainly not be the last, written to explain 
the poetry of Mr Eliot. The difficulty of understanding Four Quartets arises pri- 
marily from a certain reticence in the poet himself. The reader is never told why 
these poems, each of which contains five sections, are called Quartets, or what is 
the connection between the poems themselves and the obscure localities—Burnt 
Norton, East Coker, Little Gidding—which furnish them with titles. No clue is 
given to the poet’s use of symbolic imagery, and the student must interpret ‘“ the 
figure of the ten stairs ’’ and “‘ the door we never opened into the rose garden ” as 
best he may. 

Even more baffling than Mr. Eliot’s secretiveness is his choice of themes. The 
poems hover dizzily over “the still point of the turning world,” that miraculous inter- 
section of time and the timeless, which may be discerned in the flash of light from a 
kingfisher’s wing no less than in some awful annunciation in which all history is 
consummated. The profundity here is not so much philosophical as poetic, subtle, 
imaginative and paradoxical. Mr Eliot is obscure because he is exploring a new 
dimension and trying to say ‘‘ things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 

No poet can rightly be asked to expound his own poetry or to confuse what 
comes to him imaginatively as a work of art by irrelevant paraphrase or annotation 
on a different plane of reality. As well ask Beethoven to “ explain ” the ethereal 
quality of his last quartets or beg Dr Vaughan Williams to translate into another 
medium the seraphic raptures of his latest symphony. Yet there is a place for the 
enlightened commentator on a work of art, side by side with the artist who pro- 
duced it. What the musician inspirationally creates the interpreter may patiently 
rehearse, bar by bar and phrase by phrase. 

Just such a service is offered to Mr Eliot in ‘“‘ Four Quartets’? Rehearsed. Mr 
Preston brings to his task adequate critical acumen. He skilfully explains one 
poem by illustrative quotations taken from another and is wise enough to warn 
the reader that a purely intellectual analysis of poetry can be no substitute for 
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zsthetic and emotional appreciation. In preparing his book, he has received 
valuable help from Mr. Eliot himself, and an authoritative footnote informs us that 
the “ ruined millionaire ” spoken of in East Coker is not Lucifer but Adam. Especi- 
ally valuable are the passages quoted from Dante, Aquinas, St John of the Cross 
and the Bhagavad-Gita to illustrate the deeper qualities of Mr Eliot’s verse. 

An adverse criticism would be that a too microscopic, line-by-line study of single 
passages leaves one with a blurred impression of the poems as a whole. Even a 
commentary calls for a general introduction. What we miss from this volume is 
some preliminary account of Mr Eliot’s leading ideas, a concise synopsis of the 
meaning of each poem and a clear analysis of its organic structure. Most readers, 
in approaching the study of Mr Eliot’s verse, would be grateful if shown a distant 
prospect of the wood itself, before being called to a minute examination of its trees, 

Expositors come and go, but Mr Eliot still remains the best interpreter of his 
own verse. The surest key to an understanding of any one of his poems is an intelli- 
gent acquaintance with all the rest. The Waste Land, Ash Wednesday, Murder in 
the Cathedral, The Family Reunion and Four Quartets resemble lighthouses which 
flash illuminating signals to one another for the guidance of all voyagers. It is 
because Mr Preston fully realises this that he is so trustworthy a navigator in these 
perilous and enchanted seas. 


R. H. Coats. 
BIRMINGHAM. 








